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For the Companion. 


SINGING PETE. 

“Please tell me, sir, whar de cullud folks 
live?” inquired a feeble-looking old black woman 
of a policeman late one afternoon on a street-cor- 
ner of one of our Northern cities. 

The policeman stopped and pointed with his 
hand. “Do you see that flag yonder?” said he. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you turn to your left where that flag is, 
and then keep on till you come to a great open 
place with trees, and then you inquire again.” 

The poor old woman appeared too bewildered 
tounderstand any thing. The policeman had evi- 
dently told her all she could remember, and more, 
too. She stared a moment in the direction just 
indicated, and then turning nervously, called 
out,— 

“Pete, Pete, whar you gone to?” 

“Here | be!’? piped a bright negro boy, com- 
ing suddenly to notice, with a grin all over his 
face, 

“Laws, I didn’t know whar you was. D’ye 
hear de off’cer?”’ 

Pete repeated the policeman’s instructions al- 
most word for word. 

“Smart fellow,’’ quoth the officer. “ You wont 
get lost.’” | ole Virginny? Mebbe you know my ole man 

“Lor bress you, sir, no,’’ assented the old| Pomp, den?” said ’Cindy, quickly. 
woman, seeming much pleased to hear the boy| The men laughed, but they saw that the poor 
praised. “‘He’s a cute chile, and mighty good to | woman’s countenance fell, and, learning her mis- 
his granny; but I’s got so old and flustered I| sion, they answered her inquiries very kindly. 
dunno noffin.”” “With the help of Pete she.now found her way 

It was the autumn before the close of the great! to the “negro quarter” without further trouble. 
rebellion, and poor old ’Cindy had already been} Here the two secured cheap lodgings, and made 
more than six months on her travels. Her hus-| friends among the colored people. ’Cindy, al- 
band had escaped from slavery shortly before the ways keeping her one object in view, and con- 
war, promising that, as soon as he reached a| triving to enlist the sympathies of every new ac- 
place of safety, he would work and earn enough | quaintance in the story of her long-lost husband. 
to buy her; but in the confusion of following| Sometimes she and Pete went together on their 
events, they had lost all trace of each other. weary hunt, and sometimes they took different 

“Cindy waited and mourned for her “ole man,’ | directions. The old woman’s step grew feebler, 
and during the weary years of blood, when it | and her form more bent, and when the cold winds 
rally seemed to her simple mind that the whole | of November began to blow, it became necessary 
world was being turned upside down, she cher- | that she should discontinue her walks. The little 
ished the vague hope and prophecy that some-| money she had brought with her was gone, and 
how and somewhere she would finally find Pomp | a hard struggle with poverty was just before her, 
again, for her power to earn a living by labor was past. 

It was long after the President’s proclamation | Meanly clad and without fuel, what would she 
of freedom, however, that it occurred to her to| do when the Northern winter came? 
goherself in search of her husband. Only one Little Pete was a born singer, and had a won- 
relative, her grandson Pete, was left to her at the | derfully rich voice of his own. Remembering 
time she commenced her pilgrimage. Helped on nearly every melody he had heard, his ‘stock of 
her way with money by friends, and by opportu- | tunes and songs was quite sufficient to “set him 
hities to work, she had come North, to the place up in business” as a wandering minstrel. 
where Pomp had last told her he intended to go. Nothing came of this, however, till one day 
But she sought and inquired for him in vain. when he and ’Cindy stopped before one of the 
With a fidelity and affection worthy of many a intelligence offices, and she went in to put her 
finer heroine, the old woman clung to her pur-| usual questions. The boy sat down on the stone 
pose. Like Evangeline,— steps and sang “Down on de old Pedee” and 
“Cemetinace she lingered in towns, till urged by the | “Been a-listenin’ all night long,’ acting with his 
Urged ap non A, the hunger and thirst of head and beating time with his feet. 
~ = spirit, é A gentleman coming out of a bookstore two 
: i emeee again her endless search and | doors distant caught the wierd music, and paused 

. x i ? to listen and watch the young performer. He 
in want and cheerless | beckoned to the proprietor of the store, who came 
to the door with one or two of the clerks to listen, 

Faithful as herself, bright, intelligent Pete had | too. They stood a minute, quite charmed, 
Temained through all the companion of her for-| “The little rascal is a genius,” said the gentle- 
tunes, and lightened her burdens in a hundred | man, 

Ways, cheering her spirits with his constant gay-| “His voice is as smooth as a flute,” said the 
ety, and recalling tender memories with the songs | merchant. 
e sung. “He’ll match the burnt cork singers any day,” 

At last, following some uncertain hearsay, she | said a clerk. 
had traced her husband, as she supposed, to this} “Better than that, for he gives the true coin,” 
“ity, where we find her at the opening of the story. | said the gentleman. 

Pete and ’Cindy went on till they came to a | The merchant put his hand in his pocket. 
Pleasant square or park, which was the “open | “Now pass round the hat,” said he, and, making 
place with trees,” designated by the friendly po- | a collection of pennies, he held out his hand and 
liceman. They stopped to make inquiries of two | called to Pete to “Come here!” 
gentlemen who stood talking together in one of} “Can’t; I got ter wait for my granny,” said 
the walks, Pete. ‘ . 
“Well, aunty,” said one of them, good-na-;| They all laughed at that, and the gentleman 
tiredly, noting her anxious, tired look, and her | walked on and gave the little fellow the money, 
S*neral pilgrim appearance, “here we are, all the | first adding to it a twenty-five cent piece of scrip. 
way from old Virginny.” Pete’s eyes sparkled. “T’ank ye, sir!” said 
‘Bress your heart, sir, how you know I’s from he, springing to his feet; and at thet moment 
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Thus did that poor soul wander 
discomfort.” 








SINGING PETE. | 


|}and went through his whole repertoire. And | 


Pete had taken but few pennies since morning, 

| and now, as he looked about him, he felt discour- 
aged. But his voice had not failed him yet, 
though perhaps the sadness of his spirit made it 
more plaintive in tone. 

He passed into a dingy old court and struck up 

_ one of his plantation melodies. He would make 
one trial, he thought, and then go away. 

In the sky-loft of one of the ancient tenements 
that enclosed this court lay a venerable black 
man, weak with age and illness, and apparently 
waiting to die. His narrow room was destitute 
of comforts, and, in fact, almost bare of furniture, 
and a visitor seeing him stretched there on his 
scant straw mattress would have pronounced him 
miserably poor. 

The other tenants of the building, mostly 
whites, who now took turns in caring for him, 
after a fashion, had known him for years by no 
other name than “Daddy,” and regarded him 
simply as an honest old soul who paid regularly 
for his lodgings and troubled nobody, and whose 

worldly goods consisted of a single hand-cart, 
| which, until of late, it had been his daily work 
| to trundle through the streets of the city, con- 
| veying small truck. 
Daddy, however, had his purpose in life, and 
Ree Cle ene ek he wee 8 ee | he had his memories, too, many of them sad and 
brightened a little when her boy explained how | pane? Reeaeiiing comme to walen eg ae 
beans te tie a. ’ | wonderf ul viv idness as he lay there on his anew, 
"hieden: teens dialed Wie Behe | He raised his grizzled head and listened. Was it 
’ Ma , | a dream ? 
let us starve if ye can sing and make wages. | 
Poor granny never t’o’t.0’ dat; wonder I didn’t.”’ 
And the two trudged home with a new idea in | 
their heads. | 
After this Pete sung his melodies about the | 
streets every day, and took care to let it be known | 
that he did it for money. Rarely did his beauti- | . i a. er. os 
ful voice, and strange, stirring tunes, with gro- | “O, take yer shoes from off yer feet, 
tesque negro words, fail to draw a group of listen- | pee ———— Perro fien sitet 
ers when he took his position on a street corner Let my people go; 
Go down, Moses, &c. 


“You wont get lost in de wilderness, 
Let my, people go; 
Wid a lighted candle in your bres’ 
et my people go. 
Go down, Moses, 
Way down in Egyp’ land, 
Tell ole Pharaoh 
Let my people go! 


“What a beautiful mornin’ dat will be, 
| Let my people go; 
| When time wakes up in eternity! 
Let my people go. 
Go down, Moses, 
Way down in Egyp’ land; 
Tell ole Pharaoh 
Let my people go!’ 


when he handed round his ragged cap, there were 
few who could resist putting a penny in it. 

His gains, however, were rather bulky than | 
valuable, and usually when he counted the col- | 
lection at night it amounted to but a meagre sum. 
But he made enough to keep himself and granny | 
supplied with food. Up from the pavement below the words came 

Occasionally the old woman went with him | clear and sweet to the old man’s ears, and in a 
on his rounds, hoping that when persons took | melody so familiar! It was five years since he 
notice of the boy and asked him questions, she | himself had sung it, but now his head, and feet, 
might interest them in her story, and possibly and hands involuntarily kept time to the strain. 
find some one at last who knew her “‘ole man,” , In a moment came up another: 
or could give her aclue to him. Her company | 
always insured to the young singer a richer har- 
vest of pennies, for the sight of her age and pov- | 
erty excited pity. | 

But when the weather grew cold she found her- 
self unable to attend her grandson, and the pub- | 
lic corners and hotel-entries saw her no more. | 
Pete wandered and sung alone, and poor old | 
*Cindy spent half her time during the sad days! The old negro had crept off his bed and was 
while her little strength lasted, gleaning handfuls | making his way to the window, trembling all 
of coal in the ash-barrels and dump-heaps for her | over with emotion. Cautiously he slid open the 
feeble fire. | casement and peeped down. The sweet voice war- 

She now began to feel that she should really | bled on, and Daddy muttered to himself as he 
never see Pomp again; and this disappointment | looked and listened in a kind of rapture. 
of her heart’s one object and desire wore upon| “I ’clar’I t’o’t twas an angel singin’ down dar. 
her sorely. De Lord sent da little boy, anyhow.” 

“Mammy wont stan’ it fro’ de winter,” her| Then the big tears began to roll down his face, 
colored friends said among themselves; and some-! and his head moved responsive to the old, familiar 
times out of their own poverty they would give | music, and his mutterings grew incoherent, as if 
her a tender bit for her table, or a trifle of cloth- | his mind wandered. 
ing for her person or her bed. The song ceased, and, seeing the singer turn to 

If Pete had gone into bad company (and there | go, with a sudden impulse he clutched something 
were plenty of negro boys in the city wicked | in a dirty bundle out of the bosom of his shabby 
enough to lead him astray), the knowledge of it | jacket. A coin flashed through the air and struck 
would have quite broken the good old woman’s | the stones at the singer’s feet. 
heart. But, as she gratefully said, “De Lord! If ever a poor boy stood astonished, it was litile 
kep’ him.” He still remained faithful to his | Pete at that moment. He picked up the coin and 
granny, and brought her all his little earnings. | turned it over in his hand. It was a silver quar- 

One day while Pete was out singing his songs, ter! Pete’s eyes opened very wide—and his 
he came to a poor quarter of the city, where the | mouth, too. He stared up at the high windows, 
houses were mostly old, and the population such a picture of speechless wonder. He had thought 


“Been a-listenin’ all night long.” 
And then another: 


“Roll, Jordan, roll, 
Roll, Jordan, roll, 
I want to go to heaben when I die, 
To hear Jordan roll. 
O brudders, you ought t’ been dar, 
Yes, my Lord, a-sittin’ in de kingdom, 
To hear Jordan roll.” 





as offeved small prospect of profits toa wander- that nobody was paying any attention to him, 
ing minstrel. and here suddenly a whole quarter of a dollar 
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had been diopped to him from he knew not 
where! 

In a minute he had fully realized his good for- 
tune, and staricd off at his best speed to find 
granny. 

Weeping in his garret, the mysterious old 
miser could not command his voice, or he would 
have called after the boy. When he had gone 
he crawled back to bed, saying to himself, “He'll 
come to-morrer, sho’.’’ 

Pete was not long in reaching home, where he 
nearly upset poor old ’Cindy in his headlong de- 
light. 


mm 


down in de road, and didn’t see nobody nowhar 

Granny took the coin in her hands and looked 
at Pete, who ran on as fast as he could chatter, 
trying to tell her all the particulars about it. 

“Mus’ ’a’ dropped down from heaben, sartin 
sho’,’”’ she said, solemnly, as soon as she could 
collect her thoughts a little. 

Daddy proved right in his guess about the boy’s 
return. Next day Pete was in the dingy court 
again, standing in the same place, and singing 
his sweetest notes. 

This time he numbered in his selections some 
of those beautiful exotics of Southern song, once 
so popular under the negro name, “My ole Ken- 
tucky home,” “Carry me back to ole Virginny,” 
“Way down upon de Swawnce Ribber,” “De poor 
ole slave is gone to rest,’ and “Hard times come 
again no more,’’ were rendered with a simple and 
unsurpassed pathos that could not waste itself 
in the air. 

Many admiring ears listened now, and many 
faces pressed against the window-pancs. Nor 
was the effect less marked upon the old man in 
the garret. Tle had risen, and was sitting in an 
attitude of rapt attention on the foot of his mat- 
tress. A gush of real darkey melody kindled his 
aged heart, and set his head and fect a-going 
again to the wild measure, 





“Go ’way, trouble, go "way, sin; 
All aroun’ New J’rusalem wall. 
Tree souf gates let de black man in; 
All aroun’ New Jerusalem wall.” 


Daddy felt too feeble to-day to get to the win- 


dow. He could only weep, and mutter, and beat 
time. One by one, he heard the sweet young 


voice chant all the tunes of the day before; but 
when the singer warbled out,— 


“I'ma trabbelin’ to de grave,” 


the old man, unable to wait longer, began to 
pound on the floor with his stick. 


“T'm atrabbelin’ to de grave, 

I'm a trabbelin’ to de grave, my Lord, 
I'ma trabbelin’ to de grave 

Fur to lny dis body down. 

My sister died a shoutin’, 

Singin’ glory hallelujah; 

De las’ word she said to me 

Was about Jerusalem.” 


The old man’s tears fell faster, and he pounded 
louder than A woman came in to 
what he wanted, and he begged her to “Bring up 
dat boy.” 


ever, sec 


Unconsciously, poor Pete had been playing the 
roll of page toa black Richard. His gift of song 
had made a black Blondel of him. Despairing 

“from heaben” to-day, he was 
preparing to pass round his cap and gather what 
pennies he could, when the messenger appeared, 
and with very little ceremony hurricd him up 
four flights of narrow stairs. Before he could 
guess what this new movement meant, the as- 
tonished boy found himself in Daddy's room. 

The sight of the hoary patriarch affeeted him 
strangely, but what he had to say affeeted him 
more strangely still. 


of any silver coins 


He answered all his eager 


questions, and soon discovered cause to share | 


in the old man’s emotion, 


The interview was not a long one, but imme- | 


diately after it the little fellow went tearing 
down the stairs and through the streets home- 
wards at a speed even more headlong than he 
had made the day before. 

In about an hour Pete reappeared in the neigh- 
borhood accompanied by granny. The poor old 
creature trembled with excitement, and when 


she reached the first stairease she seemed almost | one’s health, and all that. Don't I know how it 


too weak to aseend. Leaning on her grandson, 
and the friendly arm of a woman who knew her 
errand and understood her agitation, she at last 
managed to reach the fourth story, and tottered 
into the wretched room where the aged sick man 
was, 

“Pomp! OPomp!” , 

“Mammy! Bress de Lord!" And ‘Cindy sank 
down, sobbing, on the old straw ; 





maitress, and 
threw her arms round her dying husband, 
eral neighbors were in the narrow room, and a 
city missionary whom Pomp knew; but *Cindy 
saw no one but him whom she had sought for 
8) far and so long. 

The pathos of the scone made every one weep. 
The touching story of the devoted old couple was 
already known, for Pomp had sent for t} 


Sev- | ily. 


sionary and ioid it to him in his broken way, 
fearing that he should not live till ’Cindy came. 


Escaped from bondage at a time when the fear over the other, and looked from the window. ; 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 





“We're all miserable creatures,’ muttered 
Aunt Annice, as she folded her thin hands, one 


of capture was worse than the fear of death, the | “Girls, haven’t you got a smoke here?” 


habit and instinct of the fugitive slave continued 
to cling to him, and made him shy and secretive 





‘Have had,” said Debby; “but’’ 
“It’s taken itself wings, as our fortune did,” 


long after the need of such caution had passed | laughed little Beck. 


away. 


“Tt was the last thing your poor grandfather 


| 
| 
i 
j 
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So Debby went and soon ieturned with jp 
money paid her for the sack. 
Only little Becky’s sharp eyes could have po, 


| ticed the flushed, preoccupied look of our eld st 


sister. 

“How far did Dick Mudge come with you?" 
asked the sly littie puss. 

“Beck, what a torment you are!” snapped 


Until now he had confided in no one, and even | said on his dying bed,’’ and Aunt Annice took | Debby, with sparkling eyes. 


} 3 ; , 
| earnings with miserly care, unable even to un- 


shunned the company of his own race. For five | up the threadbare old theme; “ ‘Annice, I’m so 
years he had toiled incessantly, laying up his | glad that mortgage is all paid up! every cent, | 
every cent? And he wasn’t a man to say a| 


“Well, tell me, anyhow,” pleaded little Beck. 
“As far as the corner, then, if you must know.” 
“Deb, why don’t you show a proper pride?” 


| derstand that the fortunes of war had freed the | thing was done if it wasn’t. I always declared |eried Beck, almost angrily. ‘“You’re not a bit 
“O granny, granny,” he cried, almost out of | slaves, and that at last by the laws of man as} that John Mudge would git come up with for’t, | like me. Do you know how I would treat hin 
breath, “see what I got! Heard him chink right | well as of God, he could claim his wife without | but he don’t seem to—not yct. Mebby he thought | or any of that family? With lofty disdain, 


| & ransom. 
| His savings now amounted to several hundreds 


he was doing right.” 
“Don’t say that, Aunt Annice; don’t make the 


|of his family history, he had entrusted to the | him living in our dear old home!” 


missionary’s care. 

| The old man’s first greeting to his wife under 
| the flag of liberty was his last on earth, for after 
| the few feeble words, which told his joy to mect 
and know her again, he could say but little more. 
| He only beckoned to little Pete with a whis- 
pered entreaty to sing him one of the old songs 
j once more, The boy obeyed, bravely stifling his 
|sobs for his good old grandfather's sake. And 
| to the sweet melody of 

“What a beautiful mornin’ dat will be 
When time wakes up in eternity!” 

the soul of poor faithful Pomp passed away. 
| ’*Cindy mourned deeply for her husband, but it 
was not the sorrow that wastes and kills, for she 

had seen him, and that filled her heart with com- 
| fort. She survived Pomp several years, though 
| she never grew strong again. 
| The money the old man had left her, and 
which she insisted that the good missionary 
| should manage for her, supplied most of her sim- 
ple wants. Pete was sent to school and made an 
excellent use of his schooling, and by no means 
neglected to train his splendid voice. He is now 
2 young man in honorable and lucrative employ- 
ment, and a member of a musical society. 
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For the Companion. 


LOST AND FOUND 
By M. A. Denison. 

“And so,” said Aunt Annice, “that receipt was 
never found.” 

Debby was puffing 
were half blinded by 
maundered softly on. 

“T really believe that’s the hundredth time she’s 
told that story since I came from school,” said 
little Beck, winking as she passed me. “Poor old 
aunty! O, you careless ancestor of ours!” con- 
tinued Beck, shaking her clenched fist at the 
portrait of an ancient gentleman in a wig that 
decorated our west wall, over whose Roman nose 
the paint had been cracking for forty years; 
“what did you go and Tose it for? ”’ 

Sure enough, what did he go and lose it for? 

Aunt Annice, absorbed in mournful recollec- 
tions, shook her head over the fire, and as the 
little pug at the back of her head, which gener- 
ally did duty fora chignon, had uncoiled itself, 
and her dear old nose was very Roman indeed, 
the effect was uncommonly funny. Little Beck 
caught sight of it and laughed in hearty panto- 
mime, 

I think Aunt Annice felt the loss of the proper- 
ty and the consequent poverty that had come 
upon us more than we did. She had harped up- 
on it ever since we children had been old enough 
| to listen. 


at the fire, and we girls 
smoke, but Aunt Annice 





| “Catch me to blow the old fire after this fash- 
ion if that money could be found!” eried Debby, 
springing to her feet, her face decorated with 


several small patches of soot. “I think it’s 
| downright horrid to be poor, there!” stamping 


| her little foot, 


| 7.9 9% P 
| “We'd order a palace at once,” little Beck said, 
soothingly; “and wouldn't every room be warm? 
Don't talk to me about cold rooms being best for 


which was pretty, even in its 
nate “d 3] ’ 
PALCHCE shoe, 


|is? Did we ever have a scant supply of pudding 
but what dear mamma said, ‘Pudding isn’t 
healthy? ” 

“Well, she meant too much of it,’’ responded 
Debby, in whose presence it was not safe to cast 


| 
| 
| head of the household. 
| 


what one needs?” 
| “T tell you what, girls, I'm going to write a 
| poem one of these days, and it wont be on the 
| blessings of adversity.” 
| “It does tend to make people unselfish, I 
| think,’ echoed Debby. 
“Make! Who wants to be made to do things?” 
and little Beek tossed her eurls till the sun 


the mis- | seemed to burn its gold into them. 


Debby laughed. Little Beck turned round 
sharply and looked at her. 
“Tt’s so comical to hear you say that when we 


never lived in it!”? was the explanatory answer. 


Mudges know it. Dick Mudge,—you needn’t 
look that way, Miss Debby, you know he'd give 
the whole farm for a smile from you,—he always 


for Dick is handsome. 

“Tf wouldn’t mind going to singing school with 
him, if it wasn’t for the old grudge. As it is, 
they’re quite out of our circle; but I do have the 
sweet opportunity of looking them squarely in 
the face in church, if nowhere else, and if my 
eyes don’t tell them what I think of them, then 
one might as well be blind.” 

“O little Beck; in church!” cried Debby, with 
all the vigor of an italic exclamation poirit. 
“How you do run on!” . 
church?” 

This was turning the tables. Debby suddenly 
remembered that it was almost time to gct dinner, 
and frowning and laughing, went cut of the room. 

It was not far from New Year’s Day. No snow 
had fallen, and the old village gossips predicted 
an open winter. 

We had tried to lay in a full supply of coal, 
but as usual, the money was needed for some- 
thing else, and we were burning some green 
wood, of which we had bought a few fect. Of 
course, being girls, we were always devising 
ways and means, always making crochet-work 
to sell, or knitting tidies, or doing machine-sew- 
ing, for Debby and I had bought a machine to- 
gether, but do all we could we only kept the 
wolf from the door. 

Added to this, Aunt Annice had patiently in- 
stilled into our souls that we had been wronged. 
Grandfather Barton had once mortgaged his 
property for a largesum. After his death, John 
Mudge, of whose father the money had_ been 
borrowed, declared it was unpaid, and made a 
claim for several thousand dollars. This was be- 
fore our father was married, but he protested 
that the sum had been paid. Mr. Mudge, then a 
young man, insisted ihat it could not have been, 
as the mortgage was not cancelled and he had 
found the note among his father’s papers. 

The upshot of all was that papa, being unable 
to prove that the money was paid, though his 
father, on his death-bed, declared that it was, or 
rather had spoken of it in such terms that all the 
family were satisfied that it had been paid, gave 
up the estate, and by that operation we were, as 
little Beck often dramatically asserted, made 
beggars. 

On the whole, though, we were rather a jolly 
set of beggars. If ever any one was born with a 
faculty to make nothing go a good ways, that 
person was Mother Barton. 

“A regular little steam engine,’ Beck used to 
say, when that brisk little person aforesaid, got 
up some new scheme for adding to the family 
purse. 

We made cunning and curious contrivances 
for comfort and convenience, brightened the 
walls with autumn leaves and dried ferns, made 








wonderful lounges out of pine boards and calico, 
and filled our windows with improvised flower- 
pots and vases full of thriving plants. 





| 


| more certainty upon the Providence that makes 


| to-morrows as this day, only more abundant, we 


the most innocent aspersion upon the darling | Should never have spoken a repining word. 


“Well,” said little Beck, one day, “I suppose I 


“Ts there such a thing as having too much of | or some of us, must carry that sack home,’ and 
murniured little Beck, dream- | she held up a little garment beautifully embroid- 


ered. “There it is, Debby, done; and you're the 
only one that’s got a decent waterproof, so go.” 

Debby inspected the sack, and declared it the 
prettiest that ever was made. 

“T’'ve been longing fora breath of fresh air,” 
she said, “and it’s so pleasant out; besides, to- 
morrow’s New Year's Day, I want to see the 
shop windows.” 





| dignity. 
| 


“No matter, it ought to be ours, and the | 
| it to complete the set. 
| its loss because the books were unique in bind 
| ing and printing, being an old London edition, 

looks sheepish when he sces us, and it’s a pity, | 


| is found among some rubbish in the garret. He 


| “Pray, why couldn’t he have given it to you 
| to-day? 
| “I didn’t ask,’ said Debby, dryly. 


“Well, don’t Dick look at other folks in | 


| If only we could have depended with a little | 


| thus;’ and the small ercature lifted herself oy 
| tip-toc, and tried to look down upon Debby, who 
| of dollars, and these with the few necessary facts | least allowance for that wicked man. To sec | being a head and a half taller, uncompromisingly 
| refused to be overtopped. 


“[ had an object in view,” said Debby, with 
“Don’t you remember that missing 
inumber of the Spectator?” she asked, folding 
| her waterpoof carefully away. 

Yes, I remembered how often I had wished for 
My father had mourned 


“O, you merely wanted tot ask,” said little 


| Beck, provokingly. 
| “That was all. 


Some time ago he promised 
|me he would look for it. To-day he tells me it 


| said he would send it up to-morrow.” 


oo 


“Maybe he'll bring it here himself,” said little 
Beck. 

“Maybe he will,’’ Debby responded. 

The next day came coid but splendid. We 
were not so poor but that we could make our lit 
tle gifts to each other. 

Tt was ten o’clock when a carriage drove up to 
the door, and Mr. Mudge’s footman, as little 
Beck called him, left a package for Miss Barton. 
Of course it was for Debby, and she laughed at 
our eagerness, as she untied the cords. 

A little note laid on the outside of the cover, 
She read it. I might as well give the contents 
here: 

Miss Despy,—I return this long-lost volume 
with great pleasure, and should like you to find 
page 160, and read the passage that I have 
marked. 

Debby opened the book, started to her feet, read 
something, and turned as white as ashes. The 
book fell from her nerveless hand, and a yel- 
lowed paper floated out and laid at Aunt Annice’s 
feet. 

“Girls!” shouted little Beck, picking it up and 
facing us with a scared look, “it’s the receipt! 
It’s the long-lost receipt! What do you say to 
that for a New Year’s present? That splendid 
Dick! He found the book, and saw the receipt, 
and sent it here.’’ 

Tears were running down her cheeks; indeed, 
we all cried a little. Yes, there it was, boldly 
signed by the hand of Grandfather Mndge. The 
money had probably been paid when the note 
was down town in the store safe, and not con- 
venient at the time to get, so a receipt had been 
given for the money, with the understanding 
that the note should be returned when Grandia- 
ther Mudge felt able to go down town to get it— 
and he was apoplectic and died suddenly. 

Our grandfather was an honest, easy sort of 
man, and supposing the matter settled, thought 
but little more about it, until he was taken sicka 
month or two after—and then he referred to the 
payment of the debt only in a general way. He 
had put the receipt away in the volume of the 
Spectator, it seems, and then had forgotten to 
speak about it. 

Well, was not that a joyous New Year! I 
don’t think we shall ever see quite such another. 
Of course the Mudges gave up their claim, and 
another New Year’s saw us in the glory of full 
possession. 

Little Beck always speaks of Dick as the 
most glorious fellow in the world, but she wishes 
his name wasn’t Mudge; and Aunt Annice de 
prived of her daily grumble, and surrounded by 
every comfort, sits and knits, and knits and 
nods, and wonders how Father Barton could 
have been so careless with that receipt. 


—~@—___— 


RAINING FIRE. 

Among the wonders of nature, which in days 
of ignorance excited human fear and confirmed 
the teachers of superstition, may be numbered 
the simple electric phenomenon called “St. El 
mo’s fire,” and the singular phosphoric flaming 
of the sea by night in certain latitudes. Another 





| rarer wonder, described as follows in Cassc1l’s “T- 
| lustrated Travels,” is equally casy of explanation: 
| Inthe south of the Deccan those rains knowl 
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gs rains of fire and blood, about which our ances- 
tors were 50 deeply superstitious, still sometimes 
eur. Those who have had the opportunity of 
witnessing them state that the illusion is com- 
plete. On one occasion it is recorded that the 
«un was setting in an almost cloudless sky, while 
in the east there were thick and sombre clouds; 
in the zenith, however, the sky retained all its 
purity. 

Suddenly a storm burst, and it appeared as if 
afiery rain were falling, the sparks being on the 
point of setting the world in flames. No sooner 
had the sun set behind the horizon than this scin- 
tillating and brilliant appearance was trans- 
formed into a deep red, bearing a strong resem- 
plance to blood. This singular phenomenon, 
considered by the ancients as the presage of ter- 
rible misfortune, is mercly owing to the reflection 
of the polar rays of light at a certain angle. 





———__+or— 


BRAVELY DONE. 

On the coast of Normandy, near Granville, the 
rise and fall of the tide is very great, being about 
forty-four fect at springtide. It comes in very 
rapidly, and at particular places may be seen 
making up in a great wave, two or three feet 
high. In a book on Normandy, the following 
story is narrated of two English gentlemen: 

They had been out on the sands watching the 
manner in which sand-eels were caught, and 
watching the structure of the rocks, which were 
like sponges, when of a sudden one of them, 
whose name was Cross, shouted, “I forgot the 
tide, and here it comes!” 

His companion, whose name was Hope, turned 
towards the sea, and, seeing a stream of water 
running at a rapid rate, replied quickly,— 

“I suppose we had better be off.” 


“If we can,” replied Cross. “By crossing the | 


rocks we may yet be in time.” 


They began to scramble up the rocks, and 
walked as fast as they could towards the nearest 
shore, but it was some time before they reached 
On gaining it, they looked 


the highest point. 
around and saw that the sand was not yet cov- 
ered, though lines of blue water here and there 
showed how fast it was rising. They hastened ! 
on, but had not gone far when they found that | 
the sand was in narrow strips, with sheets of | 
water between; but, seeing a girl before them | 
who was familiar with the beach, they cried,— | 

“We shall do it,” and ran forward. 

The girl, however, instead of going towards | 
the shore, was running to meet them, and, al-| 
most out of breath, cried, “The wave! the wave! | 
itiscoming. Turn, turn—run, or we are lost!” 

They did turn, and saw out at sea a large wave 
rolling towards the shore. Out of breath as they 
were, they yet increased their speed as they re- 
traced their steps towards the rocks they had | 
just left. The little girl passed them and led the | 
way. The two friends strained every nerve to 
keep pace with her, for as they neared the rock | 
the wave still rolled towards them, the sand grad- 
uly becoming covered. Their last few steps | 
were knee-deep in water. 

“Quick! quick!”’ said the girl, “there is the 
passage to cross, and if the second wave comes we | 
shall be too late.” She ran on for a hundred 
yards till she came to a crack in the rock six or 
seven feet wide, along which the water was rush- 
ing like a mill-sluice. 

“We are lost,” said the girl; “I cannot cross; 
it will carry me away.” 

“Is it deep?” asked Cross. 

“Not very,” she said; “but it’s too strong.” 

Cross lifted the girl in his arms, plunged into 
the stream, and, though the water was up to his 
Waist, he was soon across. His companion fol- 
lowed, and all three now stood on the rock. 
“Come on, come on!” cried the girl; “we are 
nearly there!”? and she led the way to the highest 
point of the rocks, and on reaching it cried, “We 
are safe now.” ; 

All were thoughtful for a moment, as they saw 
the danger which God had delivered them from; 
looking round, the sand was one sheet of water. 

“We are quite safe here,” said the girl; “but 
We shall have to stay three or four hours before 
We can go on shore.” 

“What made you forget the tide?” said Cross; 
“you must know the coast well.” 

“I did not forget it,” she replied; “but I feared, 
a you were strangers, you would be drowned, 
80 Tran back to tell you what to do.” 

“And did you risk your life to save ours?” 
said Hope, the tears starting to his eyes. 

“I thought at any rate I should get here,” she 
Teplied; “but I was very nearly too late.” Hope 
took the little girl in his arms ad kissed her, 
and said,— 


” 


“Cold comfort,” said Hope, looking at them; | 
“but what shall we do for ow young friend?” he 
said to Mr. Cross. 
| “If we put all our money in our pockets into a 

handkerchief and tie it round her neck it will 
, Warm her, I warrant, for she looks cold enough.” 
| One of them had twenty and the other seventeen 
francs, and binding these in a knot, Mr. Hope 
passed it round her neck. Qn receiving it she 
blushed with delight, kissed both their hands 
and cried,— 

“How jealous sister Angela will be, and how 
happy my mother!” 

Just then a wave rolled past, and the waters 
began to run along the little platform they were 
sitting upon; they arose and mounted on the rocky 
points, and had scarcely reached them when the 
water was a foot deep where they had just been 
seated. Another wave came—the water was 
within six inches of their feet. 

“It is a terrible high tide!” said the girl, “but 
if we hold together we shall not be washed 
away.” On looking to the shore they saw a 
great many people clustered together on the near- 
est point; a faint sound of cheers was heard, and 
they could see hats and handkerchiefs waved to 
them. 

“The tide has turned,” said the girl, “and they 
are shouting to cheer us.” She was right. In 
five minutes the place was dry. They had some 
hours to wait before they could venture on the 
sand, and it was quite dark before they reached 
the beach; but at length, guided by the lights on 
shore, they gained their own home in safety, not 
unmindful of Him who says to the proud waves, 
“Hitherto shalt thou come and no further, and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” The 
friends handsomely rewarded the little fisher girl, 
whose name was Matilda, for her bravery.—£x- 
change. 








BUFFALO HUNT IN INDIA. 
We had killed the tiger, and being in the wood for 


sport we concluded to make a day of it, and try if 
we could not secure at least one wild buffalo, which 


suit. Bent on securing at least one animal, he fool- 
ishly tired at the calf and killed it. | 
The consequences were as might have been expect- 
ed. The mother buffalo at once turned in the great- 
est fury, and lowering her horns, made a rush 
towards the murderer of her young. 

We felt as if there were no hope for poor Tipton. 
We did, indeed, fire on the approaching animal, but 


the distance was too great and the slight wounds in- | 


flicted only infuriated her still morc. 


horns would pierce our comrade’s body. He had, 
however, one barrel of his gun undischarged. 


bend one knee on the ground, and resting his elbow 
on the other, wait till the buffalo was within a few 
paces,—till he was, as it were, face to face with 
death. 

Then he fired, and the same instant sprang on one 
side. 

The buffalo rushed past him, and then rolled over 
dead. The ball had penetrated her brain. 

We all now dismounted and went to our brave 
companion with hearty congratulations. 
completely unnerved. The hand that had just be- 
fore been as firm as iron now trembled like a leaf. 
“Bravo, old boy!” exclaimed Sims. 
shot was the best you ever made, and the one before 
it was the stupidest. What possessed you to kill the 
calf? You might know the cow would be down on 
you the next minute.” 

“Yes,” replied Tipton; “I felt for a moment or 
two as if my tea-planting days were at anend. But 
then I did not count on the rest of you playing the 
part of the public at such a respectful distance. If 
you had only followed me on foot, we could have 
killed the cow long before there was any danger.” 
At any rate we had “bagged” two buffaloes; and 
giving orders to the men to carry the game to the 
cook with instructions for chops, a roast, and ox-tail 
soup for dinner, we turned our elephants’ heads 
homewards, well satisfied with our day’s sport, and 
with a good appetite for the treat in store for us. 


—___+o»—____ 


I SEE THEE STILL. 


I see thee still: 
In every hallowed token round; 
This little ring my finger bound; 
This lock of hair thy forehead shaded ; 
This silken chain by thee was braided ; 
These flowers, all withered now, like thee, 


On she came, leaping, and the next moment her 


We were somewhat surprised to see him coolly | 


He was | 


“That last | 


thought Iwas going to draw a pistol, which would 
certainly have been the better weapon, but, in fact, 
Thad none about me. 

The Trebizondian had a pistol, but he was too 
much frightened to use it, and like a fool and a cow- 
ard as he was, began to parley. 

This, of course, encouraged the robbers, who now 
closed in, and matters began to look serious. 

Just then the two negroes came from behind the 
rock, and perceiving that something was wrong, 
spurred their horses. One drew his pisicl and the 
other a large knife, and shouted out so savagely that 

| the Georgians, taken by surprise, fell back. 

We were now four—tive, indeed, reckoning our 
peasant guide, but he, though armed, seemed inclined 
to keep out of the way. However, three of us had 

| arms ready, and were inclined to usc them; the Treb- 
izondian, too, began to pluck up heart and grow fierce, 
Upon this our assailants gave up and retired into the 
thicket, leaving the ford open. 

By this time night was setting in, and in a few 
minutes more it was dark. Fortunately, some peas- 
ants of the hamlet had heard of our approach, and 
came to meet us with flaming fire-torches, and pilot- 
ed us to our lodgings, which we otherwise might 
have had some difficulty in finding. 

“It was alla mistake. If the lads had known who 
you were, they would never have meddled with you,” 
was the apologetic remark of our host that night. 

I think he was right. Anyhow, though I remained 
| a fortnight more scrambling up and down the glens, 
, and fell in with plenty of armed peasant bands, none 
of them again formed themselves into se scenic a 
group as that which gave such a peculiarly Georgian 
character to the wild valley in the still summer twi- 
| light. 


42> 
or 


BEFORE BREAKFAST IN COVENT 
GARDEN. 
From a Correspondent. 

It is seven o’clock. We are afoot early to sec the 
sights in London, among the most notable of which 
is Covent Garden Market. 

“Take some tea, miss? ’Ave breakfast, miss? 
Coffee good for a penny a mug—’ot rolls and smok- 
ing, miss.”’ 





would furnish us with a dish of “ox-tail soup” for 
dinner. 

But first let me tell you about the tiger. He had 
been making depredations among our live stock for 
some nights, when one day a syce—one of the men 
who had charge of the horses—was missing. We 
made search for him, and at last found bloody tat- 
ters of his clothes in the jungle. 

He had evidently fallen a prey to the ““man-cater.” 
The monster must therefore have judgment meted 
out tohim. Idetermined to hunt him to the death. 

The next day, accordingly, I assembled my neigh- 
bors, and mounted on the backs of three elephants, 
the party set out. My shikaree, or native hunter, 
had already found the whereabouts of the tiger, and 
we soon reached his lair. 

There were no fresh tracks near it, so we knew he 
inust still be at home. We arranged our elephants 
in a triangle, one on each side and one in front. 
The one on which my companions, Sims and Bard, 
were mounted, was the tallest, and the tiger caught 
sight of them first. 
He immediately erected himself and made ready 
to spring. Sims took quick aim and fired, but the 
ball went over the animal’s head, and we heard it 
crashing through the thick jungle beyond. 
The next instant the tiger was on the head of the 
elephant, who gave a tremendous yell, and turning 
suddenly aside, managed to throw Sims off. 
Then I fired and Tifton also, on the other side, but 
we were too much excited to take good aim and our 
balls did no execution. 
The tiger now made another spring on the ele- 
phant’s flank, and this time its claws not only tore 
the thick skin of the animal, but were planted in 
poor Bard’s shoulder. 
Sims, who was seated just in front of him, at once 
took up a fresh gun and placing its muzzle in the 
tiger’s mouth, fired both barrels. 
The beast fell back dead. Bard’s clothes and skin 
were hanging in bloody tatters from his back. Still 
if Sims had not shown such presence of mind it 
might have been much worse. As it was, we sent 
Bard back to the station on one of the elephants, 
where the doctor soon made him comfortable, but 
we were in no mood to give up our hunt, and as 
there were no more tigers about, we went in search 
of wild buffaloes. 

The shikarees knew a swampy piece of ground 
where these animals were almost always to be found, 
so we followed their lead through the jungle and 
chupra. 

On arriving at the spot, we saw five buffaloes 
standing in the mud, and vainly trying to defend 
themselves from the attacks of the mosquitos. Our 
elephants treading on the thick grass made no noise, 
and we hoped to approach quite near to our game. 

Before we were close enough to fire, however, 
three of the buffaloes caught sight of us and filed off 
into the jungle, whither it would be useless to follow 
them. The remaining two were a heifer and its 
mother. 

We managed to get within a short distance of 





“We owe you our lives, you brave little maid.” 


Meanwhile the water was rising rapidly, till it 


) : : 
&most touched their feet. “There is no fear,” 


dry 








these, when the old onc took notice of us and began 
; to move off also in a side direction towards the 


Sweet sister, thou dids’t cull for me; 
This book was thine—how dids’t thou read, 
This picture—ah, yes, here, indeed, 

I see thee still. 

I see thee still: 
Here was thy summer noon’s retreat ; 
Here was thy favorite fireside seat ; 
Here was thy chamber—lhere, each day, 
I sat and watched thy sad decay ; 
Here, on this bed, thou last dids’t lic; 
Here, on this pillow, thou dids’t dic, 
Dark hour; once more its woes unfold, 
As then I saw thee pale and cold, 

Isee thee still. Gy antes SPRAGUE. 

————_ +o 


A GEORGIAN ADVENTURE. 
Georgia, to the north-east of Asia Minor, is a part of 
the Turkish dominions, but being far from Constan- 
tinople, is but little under the Turkish government. 
The people generally, even children, go about armed, 
and take the law into their own hands. | 

A stranger among them has, however, little to fear, | 
especially a European. They are naturally hospita- 
ble, and they dread the consequences of maltreating 
a foreigner, because they are as yet almost unknown. 
Brigands infest the country, but a recent traveller 
tells us that he only met with one adventure with 
this class of men, and the scene was so picturesque 
that he rather enjoyed it than otherwise. 

He says, “The valley was a lovely one. High 
mountain walls towered up to the sky in a mass of 
firand beech. The thick undergrowth was in the 
brightest leafage of summer, but, as we passed, was 
darkening in the twilight. 

The path was narrow and rough, and led alongside 
of a torrent till it came to a corner round a jutting 
mass of rock. Here another large and deep moun- 
tain stream crossed it from the right. 

Between the precipice and water a clump of huge 
walnut trees spread out their wide branehes and 
deepened the gloom of the glen. It was a spot of 
exquisite beauty, but one in which it was awkward 
to fight, and impossible to try to run away. 

We had yet half an hour’s travel before we could 
reach the village where we intended halting for the 
night. Enchanted with the scene, I was riding slow- 
ly, with an armed attendant, a Trebizondian, in 
front, and a couple of negroes with a native peasant 
in the rear. Just as we turned the rock the thought 
struck me,— 

“What a splendid post for an ambush!” and the 
same instant my horse—a Turkoman bay —started, 
snuffed uneasily about him, and would have stopped. 

I urged him forward, but with difficulty. Suddenly 
two men, dressed in country cloth of that Vandyke 
brown color which of all others is the least distin- 
guishable at a distance among open-air objects, 
started up in front. They each presented a long, 
glistening gun. Two others simultancously appeared, 
like toy figures set loose by a spring, from among the 
bushes alongside, and a third pair as promptly took 
post on the further bank of the torrent opposite. 








yENDER, 


No, thanks; and we pass the scarlet-faced old lady, 
whose fat throat, black eyes, flying ribbons, and little 
red shawl, make a picture never to be forgotten, just 
as a young sailor rolls up with, “Come, mother, put 
us out such a breakfast as an old salt never gets at 
sea.” 

“Ot potatoes, ’ot potatoes! penny apiece.” 

The man, who looks seven years deep in consump- 
tion, arrests by his pitiful glance. 

«Q, do, dear, let’s ry some,” says little Blanche, 
with tears in her eyes. 

The purchase is consummated. 

“Where shall I put it? It’s too heavy for my 
pocket!’ I exclaim, as we each buy a big hot potato 
apiece, glancing slyly around to see that no one is 
looking. 

Blanche cries out, and shows her little hand, no 
longer white but red. I understand forcibly what 
the saying means, ‘dropped like a hot potato.” The 
heat begins to penetrate my thick gloves, and down 
goes my treasure to the ground; but I pick it up 
again, seeing the hungry eyes of a little child, who 
almost snatches it from me. We had refused butter 
and salt, but the poor famished creature cares for 
neither. 

“There’s another one down there,” Blanche points, 
and away runs the child. No doubt she will carry 
the potato all the way home as a prize for some one 
there, perhaps sick and disabled. 

O these pinched faces that stare at one so out of 
hollow eyes! How they make me shiver! It don’t 
seem to me that we have quite such despairing beg- 


j gars at home, in our own dear country; but are not 


want and hunger the same everywhere ? 

Here comes the little water-cress girl. Such a 
tiny, sweet, pitiful face. Watch those great English 
| blue eyes! Watch the fluctuation of the color in the 
wan cheek as she stands there hoping you are going 
to buy! Alas, if she lives she will grow up beautiful, 
and that may be as sad, perhaps, as the poverty, aye, 
sadder. 

On her neat little tray shine the green, wet cresses. 





This made six long guns, all levelled at us, not to 
mention other weapons, knives and pistols, of which 
each man had a pretty little arsenal in his girdle. 





| jungle. 


We supposed we had lost our sport. But Tipton, 


said the girl; “the points of the rocks are always | who was on the first elephant, too excited to be cau- 


' tious, slipped down to the ground and went in pur- 


deed they all seemed, came up to my Trebizondian 
guard in advance and took hold of his bridle. An- 


' other approached me, but observing that I put my 


Song and story have made the cresses of England im- 
| mortal. Everybody in London eats cresses. 
“Buy, lady, please buy my cresses,” pleads the 


One of the men, a fine, tall young fellow, as in- | timid voice. “They’re all fresh picked this morn- 


| ing.” 
| “Brought from their pretty brooks,” sighed 
Blanche; “brought from the sweet country, here. 


‘hand ona knife in my belt, fell back, Perhaps he | Did you pick them yoursclf?”’ she asks. 
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“O no, Dick gets ’em, miss; Dick’s my cousin. 
He walks three miles and I pay him. Cresses O! 
cresses O!” and the patient blue eyes wander 
round in search of a customer. 

“Where do you live, child?’ asks Blanche, 
purse in hand. 

“IT lives in Fetter Lanc, miss. 
Fanny.” 

“Have you any sisters ?”’ 

“OQ yes, May and Anne. 
mother has to go charring. 
at all, only mind the children, miss.” 

“Did you ever hear any thing so sad” queries 
Blanche, her eyes all dew. 


My name is 


Father’s blind and 


“It may be only a story,” I reply, to Blanche’s | tastefully dressed and carried a little basket full | ing, 


great indignation. 

“Here, child, take this for May and Anne.” 
Blanche puts some silver in the little palm, and 
we leave the child, whose shining eyes look after 
us full of a sweet surprise. If she can only sell 
her cresses now, what a happy creature she will 





THE POTATO VENDER. 


In passing, let me say we saw the child after- 
wards with a little faded bouquet in her hand, at 
which she looked so fondly! She had spent a 
half-penny to gratify her taste. 

“Let us stop here,’ says Blanche; and we 
pause in the midst of a wilderness of sweets and 
blooms. On every hand are flowers, flowers! 
The most precious exoties, stately lilies, won- 
derful roses, fragrant hyacinths of every shade, 
from white to blue, from crimson to purple, from 
violet to gray; besides all the swect little Eng- 
lish blossoms of which we knew not the names, 

“Moss rose, miss? Only a shilling, miss,” says 
“Sold 
Cheap for a 


the thin man, pausing, water-pot in hand. 
six this morning; only one left. 
shillin’, miss.” 

Blanche is only too willing; but I represent to 
her how awkward it will be to carry her pur- 
chase through the streets; particularly as we 
stop, country fashion,—and a very good fashion 


it is,—at every other shop-window, to enjoy the | 


sights. 
sigh. 


So Blanche relinquishes the prize with a 


“T can surely buy some apricots,’ she says. 


“T never tasted an English apricot, and I’ve read | 


of them so often, trained over the sunny walls— 
don’t you remember? We might eat them here.”’ 


Lhave no objection to the apricot, so we turn 


from the wilderness of flowers to a wilderness of 


fruit, leaving pretty serving-maids, splendid foot- | 


men, delicate pages, bargaining for bouquets for 
the breakfast-tables of the aristocratic west-end- 
ers. The wealthy denizens of London spend as 
much for flowers for a day as would buy break- 
fasts for a week for many a poor family. 

The traffic increases, All the open areas begin 
to be thronged with portly market women, with 
the red cheeks of the country. Their bare arms 
are filled with great baskets and bundles, and 
they are laughing, and chaff each other, and 
sometimes, I am sorry to say, swear as some- 
body dislodges a bundle or a basket. 

Blanche buys her apricots, which, from the ap- 


pearance of their crimson and gold cheeks, must | 


have hung on the sunny southern side of some 
English garden wall, and we pass on with the 
crowd, reckless enough to bite into our fruit 
without caring who sees. 

Somebody does see, No less a personage than 
a young American doctor stopping at the same 
house with us, an especial favorite with Blanche, 
who has promised to go and see some paintings 
under his guardianship. Vey naturally, Blanche 
is a little confused, and drops the apricot into a 
heap of sawdust. 

“Are you alone?” asks Dr. L., and his lifted 
eyebrows scem to add, “American-girl fashion.” 

“Of we are alone,” said Blanche; 
“there’s no harm, is there? There are plenty of 
ladies here. English ladies do their own market- 
ing, and that’s where they are sensible.” 

“Yes, the English people are sensible,” said 
the doctor; “they wear thick shoes.” That was 
a hit—we both had on prunella, 


” 


course 


We walked along, looking at the sights. 

“Shouldn’t you like to be Duke of Bedford ?”’ 
asked the doctor. 

“Why ?” we exclaim. 

“He owns this market.” 

“One man own a property like this! 
income it must bring him!”’ 

“Enormous! Ah, there’s the prettiest little 
flower girl! She’s a great favorite here, but it’s 
|a pity she couldn’t be sent to school. She sup- 


What an 





| little sum of money.” 
The girl in question was small, graceful and 
remarkably refined in appearance. She was 


of choice bouquets for the button-hole. Nearly 
all the gentlemen patronized her, The doctor 
| bought a tiny bunch of pansies, crimson-hearted, 
with great splashes of yellow on a purple ground. 
Presently came along the violet sellers, little 
puny, sickly children. 
Blanche is regretful and unhappy at once. 
“Nobody patronizes them,” she says, “because 





a moment we are surrounded. 

“O, I can’t buy you all out,” cries Blanche, 
distributing pennies with a plentiful hand. 

“See here,” says the doctor, “we shall have the 
whole market down on us; we had better get out 
of this.” 

So we emerge out of the market-place into a 
fog which has come down suddenly. It is great 
fun to see the crowds dimly as in a vision. How 
fortunate that we met the doctor! We never 
could have found our way alone; and both 
Blanche and I, without making it a point, gener- 
ally forget the number of our residence. 

Grayer and grayer grow the shadowy people. 
We stop longer at the corners to mark out our 
course. Laughter floats out weirdly. Voices 
sound in our ears. The tramp, tramp of heavy 
soles increases. Shop-windows vanish. The gas 
is lighted. Each jet of flame seems to be smoth- 
ered in smoke. It becomes a study hoy to get 
on without accident. Cabs loom up like dusky 
phantoms. We hear the driver but do not see him. 





\ 


ENGLISH FLOWER GIRL. 





THE 


| “Hadn’t we better take a carriage?” asks 


| Blanche. 

“Just as you please,” the doctor answers; 
| “only you wouldn’t have far to go, for here is 
| our doorstep.” 
So it proves. 


’ 


We go in after our morning’s 
walk, to breakfast by gas light, and to talk over 
our novel experience in old Covent Garden. 

‘iis D. 
DISEASE OF THE BRAIN. 

| The brain is the centre of the nervous system, 
| the chief office of that wonderful telegraph which 
brings reports of sensation from all parts of the 
body, and conveys orders to the various muscles 
to act. The branch-nerves may be injured with- 
out any serious effect on the brain, but whenever 
the brain is diseased other parts of the body are 
sure to suffer. 

It is commonly supposed that insanity is caused 
by over-taxing the brain, but physicians tell us 
| that this is not necessarily the result, for insanity 
| is most common among those classes of the peo- 
| ple who are not intellectual, who work with their 

hands rather than with their brains. 
Worry frequently causes persons to lose their 
reason, but merely hard brain-work does not. 
| When the brain is overtaxed it becomes diseased, 
| and either refuses to operate, or else is too active, 
| but the evil effects are seen chiefly in other parts 
of the body rather than the head. The digestive 
powers are injured; there is a feeble circulation 
of the blood; in some health fails gradually, or 
the man is suddenly prostrated. 

| When the body is too severely worked it be- 

' comes so fatigued that it will have rest, but when 

| the brain is over-taxed it goes on working till it 
becomes actually diseased. It is very important, 
therefore, to attend to the first symptoms of over- 
strain. 


THE YOUTH 


they are not pretty. Come here, child,” and in | 


S COMPANION. 


| One of these is the persistence of one train of 
| thought, where the same ideas occupy the mind 
and cannot be laid aside. They come and hold 
possession like unwelcome guests in the house of 
the brain. 
Different men have adopted different means of 
driving out such intruders. Thackeray used to 
| turn over the leaves of a dictionary. A great 
| lawyer was in the habit of plunging into a cold 


; bath, and said that no man ever came out of a 





Father can’t work | ports her old father and must be laying up a nice ; bath with the same ideas that he took into it. 


One of the best methods is to turn the mind to 
| an entirely different employment, for it is impos- 
sible for an intellectual person to think of noth- 

Gladstone, the present prime minister and 
chancellor of England, probably does as much 
brain-work as any person living, yet he spends 
his holidays, not in travel, but in study and 
writing books. 

It is possible for the brain to be very active, 
and yet produce nothing of any value. This is 
a sure symptom that it has too much of one 
kind of work, and needs variety. A writer whosé 
mind had been strained by a prolonged task, 
found that he could write very easily; but when 
he afterwards read over what he had written, he 
found it was sheer nonsense. On one occasion he 
wished to send to a friend for a book, but instead 
of writing a note as he intended, he wrote a 
prayer. Such signs ought to be regarded at once, 
and the brain not only relieved from all strain, 
but diverted by some pleasant occupation. 


—_—_—_+o+—___——_ 
FORGIVENESS. 


She heard but her Saviour, she spoke but in sighs, 
And she dared not look up to the heaven of His eyes, 
And the hot tears gushed forth with each heave of 
her breast, 
While her lips to His sandals were throbbingly 
pressed— 
Were throbbingly pressed. 


In the sky after tempest as shineth the bow— 
In the glance of the sunbeam as melteth the snow,— 
He looked on the lost one—her sins were forgiven— 
And Mary went forth in the beauty of heaven— 

In the beauty of heaven. 


————_+e»—____—_ 


BIBLE PRINTING. 

For more than two hundred years after the art 
of printing was invented, no person was allowed 
to print any thing in England without direct per- 
mission from the government. In 1586 a decree 
was made that no printing presses should be set 
up in any place out of London, except at the two 
universities. No book could then be published 
except by the Stationers’ Company; but soon af- 
terwards special privileges were granted to other 
persons. One man was permitted to publish all 
the almanacs, another all the law books, a third 
all the school books, and a fourth all the Bibles. 

Most of these exclusive rights were abolished 
years ago. The one that actually lasted the long- 
est was that which gave a monopoly of almanac 
publishing, a legal decision having put an end to 
it in 1775. The right, however, to publish Bi- 
bles, is still allowed by law only to the Queen’s 
printer and the University of Oxford. Although 
the law is a “dead letter,’”’ and has long been dis- 
regarded by publishers, yet for a great many 
years every violation of it was severely punished. 

One result of the law was that the persons 
who had this privilege of printing the Bible 
abused it greatly. The copies they published 
were very carlessly issued, and some important 
texts were altered. The copy printed in 1653 
contained the text, “Know ye not that the un- 
righteous” (instead of “righteous’”’) “shall in- 
herit the kingdom of God?” 

The monopolists having the power to charge 
what they pleased, put the price so high that 
only the rich could buy a Bible. So there were 
few copies sold, and those were so badly printed 
that they-were hardly worth having. 

At last this unjust system was broken down. 
Thomas Guy, a shrewd bookseller of London, 
sent an agent to Holland, who bought good type 
and fine paper, and employed Dutch printers to 
put together well-printed Bibles. 

These were carried to England and sold in 
great numbers at a low price. Other publishers 
adopted Guy’s innovation, and the King’s print- 
er began to see that, like the Ephesian idol-mak- 
ers, his craft was in danger. He went to law 
and followed the book-smugglers so sharply that 
they were obliged to discontinue the importation 
of the sacred book. 

But Thomas Guy was not to be defeated so 
easily. He went to the authorities of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and by hard work, persuaded 
them to sell him their privilege. Then he 
brought over to England Dutch workmen and 
type, and begun to issue large numbers of excel- 
lent Bibles at a low price. The law was thus 
evaded, and it has never since been really en- 
forced. 

Yet such is the effect of custom, that it is ten 
chances to one that if any reader of the Compan- 
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ion who owns a Bible printed in England, wij 
turn to the title-page, he will find at the bottom 
words like these: “Oxford: Printed at the Uyj. 
versity Press,’ and below the words, “Cum Pri. 
ilegio,” Latin words, which signify that the Uyj. 
versity Press enjoys the privilege alone. 

Of course all these Bibles are not printed a; 
the University Press, but the publishers, in order 
to be strictly within the law, obtain the permis 
sion of the University. 

It is interesting to know that Thomas Guy, 
who was the means of making Bibles plenty and 
cheap in England, acquired a very large fortune, 
and that he used it nobly in founding a hospita] 
in Southwark, (now a part of London,) that stil 
bears his name. 

—_——_+os——___— 
AN OLD SUPERSTITION. 

Among the horrible superstitions which stil] 
exist in some parts of the world, that of the 
vampire is one of the worst. A recent lawsuit 
in Germany has shown that this weird belief stil] 
exists, notwithstanding the boasted enlighten. 
ment of this nineteenth century. 

On the 5th of February, 1870, there died at 
Kantzyno, a village in Western Prussia, of con- 
sumption, a respectable gentleman named Fran- 
cis Von Poblocki, sixty-three years of age. A 
few days after his funeral his eldest son, Auton, 
was taken sick and died on the 18th of the same 
month. According to the physician, his disease 
was what is known as a “gallopping consump- 
tion.” 

Almost at the same time this man’s wife anda 
young daughter were taken sick; a second son 
and a brother-in-law felt very unwell, and all 
these persons complained of feeling indescribable 
anxiety and oppression. 

The superstitious notion was now adopted by 
the family, that the dead father was a so-called 
vampire, and that they must all die if help were 
not at once obtained. 

A vampire is supposed to be a body which 
continues to live in the grave, rising therefrom 
by night to suck the precious life-blood from liy- 
ing persons, especially its own relatives, and thus 
to nourish itself and prevent the usual decay. 

The persons attacked, it is said, sometimes feel 
themselves in a dream caught by the neck and 
almost strangled; or unable to keep off the fear- 
ful visitant who lies on their breast, they decline 
very rapidly, and after their death become 
themselves vampires, and so on without end, un- 
til, by some forcible measures, the fearful terror 
is dispelled. 

According to this superstition, which prevails 
in Poland and Western Prussia, the ability to be- 
come a vampire is given with the so-called For- 
tunatus’ cap, which in all ages and among all 
people has been regarded as an emblem of pros 
perity. Such vampire candidates are said to be 
somewhat dictatorial and avaricious. The prin- 
cipal sign, it is believed, is to be found in the 
corpse. The face retains its color; the blood 
flows freely; the stiffness and offensiveness of 
dead bodies are entirely absent, as though the 
person were in a trance. 

There are various methods adopted by these 
superstitious people for destroying the vampire; 
some mild, others more severe. One is to tum 
the dead body in the coffin with the face down- 
wards. Another is to drive a wooden stake 
through the breast, and further, to cut off the 
head and lay it, face downwards, between the 
legs. While the body is thus horribly treated, 
the people declare that groans are heard and wild 
laughter from the mouth of the vampire. In 
some cases the dead body is burned to ashes. 

After Auton Von Poblocki’s death, and his 
mother and sister were taken sick, the family 
determined to resort to the severest measures of 
relief, the execution of which devolved on the 
second son, Joseph, who was now .the head of 
the family. The head of the dead brother was 
cut off and laid between his feet, as already de- 
scribed. The same operation was to be per- 
formed on the father on the night before the 
son’s funeral. 

Joseph Von Poblocki, with this view, went the 
day before to the grave-digger of the place, and 
offered him a round sum of money, if he would 
dig the grave for his brother so near to the fa- 
ther’s, that they could, without much trouble, 
break through the separating earth and open the 
coffin of the supposed vampire. 

The grave-digger consented to do this, but first 
consulted the pastor of the village church. The 
worthy clergyman forbade his taking any pat 
in such a desecration, and ordered him to dig 
the grave as usual. He also set a watch on the 
night before the-funeral. The watchman was, 
however, careless, 2nd the men were not dis 
turbed until they had accomplished their put- 


Joseph and his assistants were tried for their 
act of desecration, and were found guilty by the 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. | 








district court. This sentence was reversed by 


the Court of Appeals, but the verdict was set common barnyard fowl, and it is worthy of remark reply, between sobs, of the child. 


aside by the Superior Court, and the case sent 
back to be tried again by the tribunal of the dis- 
trict. The trial was protracted through two years, 
but all the parties were finally acquitted, on the 
insufficient ground that they meant no wrong. 

If now we ask for the origin of this strange 
and horrible superstition, we shall probably find 
it in the ancient doctrine that the souls of the 
dead pass into the bodies of other animals,—a 
doctrine still held by the Hindoos. There is a 
bat in South America which sometimes sucks 
the blood of animals, and if this species once ex- 
isted in Europe, it may have given rise to the be- 
lief that the dead sometimes rise from their 
graves and nourish themselves on the blood of 
the living. The wonder is that the superstition 
should still maintain its ground in this age of 
almost universal education and of scientific in- 
quiry. 

POWER OF A HYMN, 

Good hymns live in the memory like texts of the 
Bible, and they often do as much good. One very 
sweet in sentiment and melody reclaimed two gam- 
blers in China. It may be familiar to our readers: 


One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er, 

I am nearer home to-day 
Than I ever have been before; 


Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where the many mansions be; 

Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the crystal sea; 


Nearer the bound of life, 

Where we lay our burdens down; 
Nearer leaving the cross, 

Nearer gaining the crown. 

Two Americans, one a young man, the other over 
forty, were drinking and playing at cards in a gam- 
bling house in China. While the older one was 
shuffling the cards, the younger began to hum, and 
finally sung in a low tone, but quite unconsciously, 
thishymn. The older one threw down the cards on 
the floor and said,— 

“Harry, where did you learn that tune?” 

“What tune?” 

“Why, that one you have been singing.” 

The young man said he did not know what he had 
been singing. But when the older one repeated 
some of the lines, he said they were learned in the 
Sunday school. 

“Come, Harry,” said the older one, “come, here’s 
what I've won from you. As for me, as God sees 
me, I have played my last game, and drank my last 
bottle. I have misled you, Harry, and I am sorry 
forit. Give me your hand, my boy, and say that, 
for old America’s sake, if for no other, you will quit 
this infernal business.”’ 

Col. Russel H. Conwell, who was then visiting 
China, and was an eye-witness of the scene, says that 
the reformation was a permanent one. 

SS 
READING ONE’S OWN SUICIDE, 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the poet, had the singu- 
lar pleasure of reading of his own suicide. He had 
just written his tragedy, called “Remorse,” which 
was well received by the public. A few days after 

its appearance on the stage, he was sitting in a cof- 


fee-room, and heard a gentleman reading to a friend 


an account of a coronor’s inquest held over the body 
of 8. T. Coleridge. 

Startled and perplexed, he asked to see the paper. 
The gentleman handed it to him, saying,— 


“It is very extraordinary that Coleridge should 
have hanged himself just after the success of his 


play; but he was always a strange, mad fellow.” 


“Indeed, it is extraordinary,” said Coleridge, “that 
he should have hanged himself, and been the sub- 
jectof an inquest, when he is speaking to you this 


moment.” 


The stranger was astonished in turn. But the pa- 
per gave a full account of a man, in a black suit, 
taken down from a tree in Hyde Park, without 
money or papers in his pocket, but with his shirt 


marked “S, T. Coleridge.” 


Coleridge laughed, and said it was easily account- 
ed for, for he rarely travelled from home without 


losing one or two shirts. 
——_—_—+o>—_____ 
PYGMIES, 


It was generally believed in ancient times that 
there existed a diminutive race of men called pyg- 
A recent traveller in Africa thinks he has 
found this race in the Acca, a tribe living to the 
‘outh of Abyssinnia. He heard of them before he 


mies, 


‘aw them as a tribe not over three feet in stature 


Wearing white beads, who were skilled in elephant- 


hunting, and sold ivory to the foreign traders. 
At the court of Munsa, King of the Mombutee 


he first saw one and then several of this Lilliputian 
Te, The first, who was the head of a family, al- 


lowed himself to be measured and his portrait taken 


His height was just thirty-nine inches, his head and 
trunk large, his neck and shanks slender, but he per- 
formed incredible feats of agility. Several men were 
afterwards induced by promises of gifts to pay him a 
a but no pygmy woman ventured to present her- 


The A 
‘vantage 


ness and beauty of the hands, 





cca are probably related to the Bushmen of 
“outh Afriea; who have also the coffee-brown com- 
Plexion, scanty hair and beard, and only a little the 
. in point of stature. Further resemblance | 
Bt be found in the introverted: feet and waddling 
fitcommon to both races, as well as in the small- 





oe 





| The only domestic animal among the Acca is the 


that an ancient mosaic at Naples pictures the pygmies | 
po company with such fowls. The Acca are much 
| superior, morally, to the Bushmen, and are of great | 
| service to King Munsa. 
| 
A COURTEOUS NOBLE, 

The late Lord Egremont, of England, was worthy | 
}of his high rank, for he was always a gentleman. | 
| He dressed very plain at home in the early part of 
| the day, and, as his servants did not wear livery, | 
| ludicrous mistakes sometimes occurred. One of his | 
lady guests brought her maid with her on her first | 
visit to his palace. The maid lost herself in the 
winding halls, and, meeting Lord Egremont, sup- | 
posed him to be one of the head servants going to | 
dinner, as the bell was ringing for the servants’ din- 
ner. She said, in a familiar way,— 

“Come, old gentleman, you and I will go to dinner 
together, for I can’t find my way in this great house.” 
With the utmost courtesy he gave her his arm and 
led her to the room where the other maids were gath- 
ered for dinner. ‘You dine here,” he said at part- 
ing. “I don’t dine till seven o’clock.” 
The maid was startled when she learned who had 
been her guide. But she could boast that she had 
held a lord’s arm. 
te 
THE SPINNING-JENNY. 
James Hargreaves was marking on the floor of his 
cottage with a burnt stick. Then he sat with his 
head between his. hands. Then he held his stick in 
the fire and marked with it again. At last he ex- 
claimed, “I’ve found it! I’ve got it now!’ And he 
lifted his sick wife out of bed and held her over the 
place on the floor, so that she might see his drawings. 
“What shall we call it?” she asked. 
“Call it? Why, call it after thyself, Jenny. They 
called thee spinning Jenny afore I had thee, because 
thou beat every lass in Stanehill Moor at the wheel. 
What if we call it Spinning Jenny ?” This new instru- 
ment could spin twelve threads to one by hand spin- 
ning. But the workmen made riots and broke up 
Hargreaves’ invention, breaking his heart at the 
same time. Arkwright took up the idea and im- 
proved upon it. He became Sir Richard Arkwright, 
and died worth half a million pounds. His son died 
in 1843, the richest commoner in England. 





—_—_—_+o+—___— 
THE “UGLY CLUB.” 


The varieties of human eccentricity are legion, and 
among the most amiable of them, perhaps, are those 
which help one to turn his own personal misfortune 
into pleasantry. This sort of drollery has often 
shown itself in associations of odd persons or charac- 
ters for sympathy and mutual countenance, such as 
the ““No-Nose Club,” &c. The period of “the Res- 
toration”’ in England (i. e., just after the time of 
Cromwell, when Charles II. took the throne,) pro- 
duced a great many whimsical “clubs’’ as well as a 
great many worse things. 


One of these societies was named “The Club of 
Kings,” in consequence of being composed entirely 
of parties bearing this designation, which in those 
days was deemed synonymous with loyalty. Charles 
II. himself was considered the only other person 
worthy of being enrolled a member, and he was 
elected an honorary one, though it is not known 
whether he ever took his seat. 

He also hesitated to accept the doubtful honor of 
being President of the Ugly Club, or rather ‘The 
Club of Ugly Faces,” an assembly proposed by a face- 
tious but frightful-looking parson named Crab, at 
Cambridge, where he undertook to act as chaplain, 
and congregated a host of men as hideous in appear- 
ance as himself, though none could be persuaded to 
assume the post of presidency, inasmuch as that in- 
ferred and proclaimed superior ugliness. Charles, 
struck with the comicality and cynicism of the proj- 
ect, hesitated long before he accepted the doubtful 
honor of election, and he eventually compromised 
the matter by sending them a brace of bucks instead. 


—_————_+@oe———_—— 

ALWAYS HALF-PAST SIX WITH HIM. 

Despondency, or the total loss of enterprise, was 
never better expressed than in that - picturesque 
phrase of a Marshpee Indian, one of a tribe still lin- 
gering (about four hundred in number) on the south 
shore of Cape Cod. Mrs. J. D. Chaplin conversed 
| with him while on her vacation visit to Osterville, 
and she makes him happily illustrate the neglected 
condition of the Marshpee region: 


The land gives rich promise to any one who will 
cast in the seed, and the men look strong for labor. 
But the secret of the desolation was told by a tall, 
able-bodied fellow, who leaned over the fence and 
talked with us when we stopped our horse to gaze on 
the lovely view from the road near by his cabin. 

“The fact is,” he said, “it is always half-past six 
with me, both hands hanging down!” 

It is “half-past six’? with too many of the tribe; 
their hands hang down; and they make no effort to 
lift them up. They hunt, and fish, and plant just 
enough to satisfy their hunger “to-morrow,” and 
leave the longer to-morrow of sickness and feeble- 
ness to take thought for itself. 


’ 


’ 





Or 
LOOKING IN VAIN FOR PAPA. 
There is a certain pathos in the story told of some 
of the pupils of Elijah, who went to the mountains 
to look for him after he had gone to heaven. The 
following little story of a fruitless search is more sim- 
ple and tearful, in that it comes nearer home, and 
has been repeated in some form in many of our fam- 
lilies. The incident comes to us from the city of 
Poughkeepsie, and we imagine that few of our read- 
ers will peruse it without emotion: 





According to the Eagle, a lady was walking along 
| the street, when she met a little girl between two and 


three years old, evidently lost, and rey | bitterly. 
Taking her by the hand, the lady asked her where 


“[’m going down town to find my papa,’’ was the 





“What is your papa’s name ?”’ asked the lady. 

“His name is papa,” replied the innocent little | 
thing. 

“But what is his other name ?” inquired the lady. 
“What does your mamma call him?’ 

“She calls him papa,” persisted the baby. 

“You had better come with me; I guess you came 
from this way.” 

“Yes, but 1 don’t want to go back. I want to find 
my papa,” replied the little girl, crying afresh as if 
ber beast would break. 





“What do you want of your papa?” asked the lady. 
“T want to kiss him.” | 
Just then a sister of the child came along looking 
for her, and led her away. From the subsequent in- | 
quiries it appeared that the little one’s papa, whom 
she was so earnestly in search of, had recently died. 
In her loneliness and love for him, she had tired of 
waiting for him to come heme, and had sallied out 
to findand kiss him. Could any thing be more touch- 
ingly sad? | 

— +e» | 
HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF A 
LITTLE DAYLIGHT. 


The London Builder recommends a plan for light- | 
ing a dark room, in which the darkness is caused by | 
its being situated on a narrow street or lane. The 
Builder says if the glass of a window in such a room 
is placed several inches within the outer face of the 
wall, as is the general custom in building houses, it 
will admit very little light, that which it gets being 
only the reflection from the walls of the opposite 
houses. If, however, for the window be substituted 
another in which all the panes of glass are roughly 
ground on the outside, and the flush with the outer 
wall, the light from the whole of the visible sky and 
from the remotest parts of the opposite wall will be 
introduced into the apartment, reflected from the 


ing of glass has produced. 
appear as if the sky was beyond it, and from every 
point of this luminous surface light will radiate into 
all parts of the room. 

Necessity is the mother of invention, and human 
ingenuity in close straits sometimes seems to almost 
create the means of relief. 


er 

NO OLD LADIES, 
The gentler sex have to stand as targets for the 
wits of the age. The latter are often saying that 
girls are an extinct race, and babies change into 
young ladies, without passing through old-fashioned 
girlhood. The same libellers have a hit at the old 
ladies: 





A milliner who visited Paris last spring, was asked 
upon her return by one of her patrons who had 
reached the shady side of fifty, “If she did not bring 
out some bonnets suitable for old ladies?” 
“Madam,” replied the dealer in fashionable head- 
gear, “there are no old ladies in this age.” 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion at with other Publica- 
ions 





We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Office Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 









Harper's Weekly and the Companion............ oe. $4 75 
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The subscriber to the Watchman must be a new 
one to that paper, 
Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 
picture offered by the publishers............ .....+ 
The subscriber to the Congregationalist must be a 
new one to that paper. 





The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion............... ss... 3 75 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker and the Companion....... 3 50 
Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 
ture sent by the publisher -..4 
Hearth and Home and the Companion .. 
‘The Nursery and the Companion...... 
The Independent and the Companion . 
The subscriber to the Independent must b 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion,....... .... 3 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and Youth's Companion, in- 
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and he seemed to hear Christ say, “Blessed art 
thou, John Jones; for flesh and blood hath not re- : 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in | 
heaven.” | 
His brother came suddenly in and found him | 
on his knees, weeping. 
“Hollo, what’s the matter now? 
Any thing bad?” said he. 
“No, Aaron,” said John. “I’ve begun to pray; 
SLEEP. | ate eee news.” _ as wall 
My God, I thank thee for the bath of sleep, | . peneing ane Semen ty Me ot a 
That wraps in balin my weary heart and brain, ions, the changed young man became an earnest | 
And drowns within its waters still and deep | preacher of the Gospel. He has been very suc- 
My sorrow and my pain. | ‘ : " , every = 
cessful in saving men, and now everybody in 
| England knows him as “John Jones, the preach- 
|er of Paddington Green.”’ 





news? 








I thank thee for my dreams, which loose the bond 

That binds my spirit to its daily load, 
And give it angel wings to fly beyond 

Its slumber-bound abode. 

a. 

A GREAT MAN IN ADVERSITY. 

Twenty-five years ago Louis Kossuth, the Hun- 
garian patriot, was one of the great men of the 
world. His eloquence was wonderful, even in a 
J. G. Honzaxn. | foreign language like the English, and he would 
| have secured the independence of Hungary if a 

Russian army had not aided the Austrian gov- 


I thank thee for these glimpses of the clime 
That lies beyond the boundaries of sense, 

Where I shall wash away the stains of time 
In floods of recompense— 





Where, when this body sleeps to wake no more, 
My soul shall rise to everlasting dreams, 

And find unreal all [ saw before, 
And real all that seems. 


— o 


S COMPANION. 


The fruit of true penitent faith soon appeared; | record—long since begun—of the genius and work 
of him whose departure has left such a void in shoes do, they are naturally dryer, capable of 
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Not allowing water to penetrate, as leather 
yur hearts. | keeping the feet warmer, prevent discases by 
a promoting the requisite and salutary perspira- 

| tion, and are regarded, to a great extent, as lifc- 
LUDICROUS MISTAKE. preservers, even in such cases where salt baths, 


The English railrvad cars are differently con-, the use of wheys and other medicaments proved 





structed from ours,@being made into compart- , quite ineffectual. 
What’s the | ments, with accommodations for only about six 

persons in each compartment or “coach,” as it is 
| called, 
| happened not long ago on an English road, could destructive attacks of dungwater, in ploughing, 


| There is hardly an operation on the farm and 
about the farm-house in which they could not be 
profitably used. They are most economical about 
The following ludicrous incident, which stables, where leather shoes are exposed to the 


| mowing, harvesting, in doing earth work in vinc- 
| yards, chopping wood and in marketing. 
A gentleman from Birmingham found himself} With these advantages, in a salutary point of 


scarcely occur in one of our cars: 


| mated in a first-class carriage, his vis @ vis—the | view, they combine such durability as to last al- 


only other passenger in that compartment of the | most a lifetime. They are light and easy to wear, 
carriage—being a blooming lady, answering to being provided with a small cushion on the upper 
the alliterative description of “fat, fair and forty.” | side within, so as to obviate any pressure on that 
The train had scarcely moved one hundred yards | part of the foot. 
from the station before the lady suddenly leaped | They are of a neat and pleasing appearance, 
from her seat and exclaimed to the other passen- | either of their natural color, or blackened, or 
ger,— | varnished. Their size is large enough to allow 
“How dare you, sir? What do you mean?’ | the wearing of comfortable stockings; in addition 
The gentleman, astonished, replied that “he to which, they are provided with leather straps, 
did not understand; he had done nothing to harm | Their price in Germany ranges from fourteen to 
xcr,”” | thirty-six cents—shoes for children being still 
Again and again she sprang from her seat in| less. These advantages will certainly entitle them 
apparent terror and rage, and declared with ve- | to the attention of a portion of the farming, man- 
hemence that her neighbor was a “villain, and | ufacturing and laboring portion of this country, 
she would have him taken into custody at the | 





g 


lee 


For the Companion. 
JOHN JONES, OF PADDINGTON 
GREEN. 

It would be hard to find a worse boy than | 
John Jones was thirty years ago. Boisterous, 
ungovernable and wholly irreligious, his particu- 
lar delight was to disturb sacred meetings and 
torment people who loved to pray. He had some 
religious instruction when he was very young, but 
it is probable that most of what little he retained 








of holy truth was fixed in his memory in spite of | story of a dingy old building. He 
him, while listening and waiting under stairs | an easy-chair, poring over an old volume. 


and windows to molest worshippers. 
Once he stood in a throng in a market-place 


is, was preaching the Gospel to the people, in his 
humble way, from his wagon. 
vorite mischief, John began to throw things at 
the preacher. 

One of the missiles hit the man upon the head, 
and turning quickly round, he caught sight of 
John. The boy ran, but Lewis leaped from his 
wagon and soon overtook and seized him. 
stead of thrashing him, however, as John be- 
lieved he would, the good man forced him to 
kneel beside him on the pavement, and there 
prayed that God would pardon and save him, 


} him and was shocked. 


In- | 


} 


and make him some day a preacher of righteous- | 


ness. Then he Iet him go. 

Not long after this, Lewis saw John again and 
stopped him. He talked with him seriously and 
kindly about his soul, and sang the last verse of 
a then common hymn,— 





“And then if any one should say 
What’s the news, what’s the news? 
Why, tell them you've begun to pray, 
That’s the news, that’s the news. 
That you have joined the conquering band, 
And now with joy at God’s command, 
You're marching to the better land, 
That's the news, that’s the news.” 





Then, parting with him, he prayed, “O God, 
never let this boy forget these words!” 

And John never did forget them. His brother, 
Aaron Jones, was a professional pugilist, and his 
association with him led him into every kind of 
riot and wickedness. But do what he would, 
he could not get out of his mind the words of 
Bill Lewis,— 





“if any one should say, 
What's the news, what’s the news? 
O tell them you've begun to pray.” 

In process of time he went to serve at a public, 
house in London, where his work was to wait on 
customers, and arrange the newspapers in the 
smoking-room. Often men who came in to 
drink ale and kill time would call out, “Well, 
John, what's the news?” and the question would 
pierce him like a dagger. 

He became so distressed in conscience that 
even when half intoxicated he could not sicep at 
night without first saying over some words out 
of a prayer book or catechism. 


see a dog-show on a Sunday afternoon, the head 


servant of the inn would not let him off. 

In a rage he went to his sleeping-room, cursing 
and blaspheming, and threw himself on the bed. 
Becoming cooler at length, he rose and opened a 
small cupboard in search of something to read, 
but found nothing there save a dusty old Bible. 

He took it down, and his eye fell on the words 
in the 16th of Matthew, “Whom say ye that I 
am?” And Peter's answer, “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” And then the rejoin- 
der of the Saviour, “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


jan Andri 


ernment. 


| formation for my book, “Hungary in 1840.” 


- Z | twenty years had produced in his once handsome 
where a plain but good man, known as Bill Lew- | face! 


Bent on his fa-| hollow, and his eyes utterly dimmed, 





Once when he | 
had agreed to accompany his brother Aaron to | 


| there are two obstacles jn the way: In the first 


Since the defeat of the patriot cause 
he has been an exile in America, and England, and 
Italy, and is now an old man, in great poverty, 
earning about $200 a year by giving private les- 
sons in the languages. A correspondent of Apple- 
tons’ Journal recently visited him, and writes: 
The other day I called upon him. I was no 
stranger to Kossuth. Twenty years ago he had 
given me in London a great deal of valuable in- 





— 


found him in a very small room in the fourth 
alone in 

When 
I recognized 
What a change these 


8a 


I entered he did not recognize me. 





His hair was entirely white, his cheeks wan and 
His form, 
once erect and proud, was now painfully bent. 
He almost groaned as he raised himself to bid me 
welcome, 

He was deeply moved when I informed him 
who I was. His face brightened as he warmly 
clasped my hand. 

“O, yes, O, yes,” he said, in German, “I know 
you now. Everybody forgets me; no one calls 
upon me; no one cares any more for me! Why 
should I remember those who once were my 
friends ?”” 

To this I objected. Lasked him how he could 
be forgotten when his friends in Hungary wanted 
him to return to his native country and take 
again an active part in its affairs. 

Kossuth smiled very bitterly. “O, yes,” he 
said, “return to Hungary dishonored, with an 
oath of allegiance to the Hapsburgs, who mur- 
dered my friends and kinsmen, and who set a 
price upon my head. I am neither a Deak nor 






y. 
I asked him how he got along. 
“Well,” he said, sadly, ‘““were my good children 
and. my poor wife alive yet, I would be happy, 
even in my old age and poverty. But they are 
all dead, and Iam very lonesome! That is what 
renders my exile here, where people are so kind 
to me, so distressing. It would be no better in 
Hungary. Ihave no kinsfolk anywhere but in 
the New World.” 
“Why, then, not go to America again, where 
your name is still revered?” I ventured to say. 
“O,” he replicd, “I have often been sorely 
tempted to go back to the United States, but 


place, it would cost more money than I have to 
spare; and next, 1 am almost sure that, in my 
resent enfeebled condition, I would be unable to 
Cone the sea-voyage.”’ 





—_———— —~+~o> --——__—_ -—— 
THE WIFE OF AGASSIZ. 
The great naturalist was blessed with a wife 
who was a true helper in his studies and labors. 


next station.” 
The gentleman protested his innocence, and | 
asked what he had donc; but the eccentric lady | 
still kept leaping from her seat, raving against | 
his treatment, till the gentleman decided that she 
was mad, and resolved on the arrival of the train 
at the next station to give her into custody. 
As her cecentricity did not abate, nor her rage, 
either, he, on the arrival of the train at one of 
the stations, was about to carry this resolution 
into action, when she suddenly sprang to the | 
door and screamed out,— | 
“Guard, guard!” at the top of her voice, and 
presently collected not only the guard, but a 
crowd of people around her. | 
She then commenced her accusation in words | 
both loud and deep, protesting that the gentle- | 
man had improperly pinched her legs; and the | 
gentleman, horrified at the charge, protesting, | 
with equal vehemence, his perfect innocence. | 
At this juncture, when matters looked serious | 
for the gentleman, the guard happened to recol- 
lect that he had placed a basket under the scat of | 
the carriage containing a live goose, and, pulling | 
it out, the mystery was explained, the bird being 
the criminal, and having caused the lady’s fears 
and the gentleman’s apprehensions. ‘This ex- 
planation was received with perfect good humor 
and satisfaction by the parties concerned, and the 
train renewed its journey amid the convulsive 
laughter and applause of the assembled multi- 
tude. 
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AN EDITOR’S ADVICE. 

Editors would be saved a world of trouble and 
vexation if all contributors, or those who desire to 
become contributors, understood how to prepare 
manuscript designed for the press. The following 
rhyming advice is so excellent that we quote the 
whole of it, for the benefit of whomsoever it may 
concern: 


Write upon pages of a single size, 

Cross all your t’s, and neatly dot your i’s; 

On one side only let your lines be seen— 

Both sides filled up announce a Verdant Green. 
Correct—yes, recorrect—all that you write, 
And lect your ink be black, your paper white ; 
For spongy foolscap of a muddy blue 

Betrays a mind of the same dismal hue. 
Punctuate carefully, for on this score 

Nothing proclaims the practiced writer morc. 
Then send it off, and, lest it merit lack, 

Inclose the postage stamps to send it back ; 
But first pay all the postage on it too, 
For editors look black on “six cents due, 
And murmur, as they run the effusion o’cr, 

“A shabby fellow and a wretched bore!” 

Yet ere it goes, take off a copy clean— 

Poets should own a copying machine ; 

Little they know the time that’s spent and care 
In hunting verses vanished—who knows where? 
Bear this in mind, observe it to the end, 

And you shall make the editor your friend. 


” 


—_——~+or——__—_—__ 
SCENE IN A FRENCH COURT. 





ICE TRAVELLERS SAVED BY 
THEIR DOGS. 
The following affords a glimpse of the amuse- 
ments by which Polar voyagers try to make the 
awful dullness of an Arctic winter tolerable, and 


maux sledge-dogs: 


Polaris. The good ship was hemmed in by 
heavy ficld ice; but the weather was as pleasant 
as an Italian spring day. The Esquimaux and 
the dogs which Capt. Hall procured at St. John’s, 
were brought into requisition, and a seal-hunt 
was proposed as the object of the day. The dogs 
were lowered to the ice in a boat from the davits, 
and were tackled to low sledges by the Esqui- 
maux,. 

Capt. Hall says that the sagacity and tractable- 
ness of these animals were remarkable. After 
halfan hour’s stretch gallop over the heavy ice, 
the panting dogs suddenly drew up, and yelled, 
and pawed the surface. One of the Esquimaux 
—the oldest of the lot—at once interpreted the 
warning of the dogs, and quick as lightning, he 
bounded from his seat, and turned the dogs’ 
heads towards the ship. In half the time it took 
to reach the distance they had travelled from the 
Polaris, the cager dogs pulled wp beside the hull. 

Around the horizon then there were murky 
clouds assembling, and the atmosphere felt misty 











He could not have made such valuable contribu- 
tions to science and literature without her aid. 
A correspondent of the New York Tribune says: 
_ It may be a fact less familiar to the public, but 
it is one well known to Agassiz’s friends, that his 
wife was his complement and in every sense a 
helpmate. What the professor lacked in order, 
| method, or business habits, was abundantly sup- 
plied by Mrs. Agassiz. It was her graceful and 
assiduous pen that recast and put into more 
classic moulds the professor’s ready English. It 








| that supported the professor in new and difficult 
| undertakings. 

Her counsel was always listened to with respect. 

It is safe to say that we should not have had so 

many of his works put in a permanent form in 

| English if it had not been for her earnest co-op- 

eration. The professor, as all know, was a ready 

lecturer, and always delivered his addresses with- 

out manuscript. In all of his lectures 


him whenever possible, and took copious notes, 
| and thus preserved the thought for future use. 
All of his communications for the press passed 


was her constant encouragement and stimulus | 


and | 
speeches near home Mrs. Agassiz accompanied | 


and bleak. Within an hour after the barking of 


up; and the Polaris was separated from it by a 
stormy channel nearly half a mile in width. 
| Had the seal-hunting party fulfilled their inten- 
tion of urging on the dogs, and keeping up the 
| sport until moonlight, few of them would have 
| survived the excursion.—.V, Y. Times. 


————_ +@e-- 


WOODEN SHOES. 

Copper toes are an American invention to save 
| shoe-leather, and boys, when once used to them, 
| find them convenient as well as durable. How 
| would our readers like wooden instead of leather 
shoes? They are worn to a great extent in 
France, and may possibly be introduced in this 
| country: 





| Experience has shown that a number of dis- 


and even in the loss of life, have been contracted 
by a portion of the farming and laboring popula- 
| tion in consequence of wearing, leather shoes 
| when engaged in their operations during cold 


jona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it om through her hands. She wrote much from his | weather or in wet situations. 


to thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” 
Strangely moved, the poor fellow wept and fell 

on his knees. For the first time in his life he 

prayed. His heart was 


with trembling conviction, “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the livine God!” 


broken, and he cried, | 


dictation, attended to a great many of his busi- | 





|} ness details, and in a thousand ways forwarded 
| his work. Every word of praise we bestow on 
| the silent dead is an unuttered recognition of her 


Let us hope that she who knew him better than 
! any or all of us may crown this life of devotion 
| by completing and giving to the world her own 





To prevent those evils to some extent, wooden 
many. They are highly recommended by the 
| agricultural societies and governments of Europe. 


Commerce and Trade of Winterburg called a 
practical workman from France to give instrue- 
‘ tion in their manufacture. 


! 


also, a fine example of the sagacity of the Esqui- | 


Christmas day was a gala day an board the | 


the sagacious animals, the ice had been broken | 


eases, often resulting in impaired constitutions, | 


| Shoes are extensively worn in France and Ger- | 


Many of the females of low life in Paris are 
| peculiarly fierce and desperate beings. Every 
| unusual disturbance in that uncasy capital brings 
| them out in revolting numbers, and the criminal 
| court trials, always sensational in France, often 
owe some of their most dramatic cxcitements to 
| the sort of women who burnt buildings and shot 
patriots in the time of the Commune. The 
Paris correspondent of the Saturday Evening 
Gazette relates the following thrilling scene at a 
recent trial: 


A woman named Vreeq had been arrested for 
selling matches which had no stamp. She was 
about to be discharged, for the offence was not 
grave, when the last witness was introduced. 

She was a woman named Ledau. When she 
was told. that she was summencd to prove the 
Vreeq had sold a match-box that was not 
stamped, she stepped back, and, placing her 
| arms akimbo, stared at Vrecq and yelled,— 

“What! ’tis only for selling matches that] am 
summoned to give evidence against that woman! 
Why, don’t you know who that woman is? Don’t 
you know that she is the potato-frier of Ruc d’Al- 
lemagne, who was vivandiere of the 17Cth bat- 
talion of national guards, during La Commune, 
| when she wore a General’s hat, covered with fine 
feathers ?” 

Vrecq yelled, “You are a liar!” 

“Pm a liar? It is a lie that you were viran- 
diere? Itisalie that you burned all—ay, mad- 
| ame, al/l—the houses of Rue Royale? It is a lie 
| that you, with your revolver, shot down a en- 
| darme who implored you to spare his life for the 
| sake of his wife and children? It is @ lie that 
| you called him ‘carrion,’ and shot him down, and 
| that you were covered with his blood? It is no 
| lie, madame, for I was there and saw you—saw 
you with these two eyes—assassin! Communt- 
arde !’ 

Like a tiger bounding on his quarry, Vrecq 
leaped on Ledau; but the policemen had beer 
watching the former, and they at once caught 
jher. She yelled, she raved, she writhed, she 
| foamed at the mouth. All was of no avail; the 

policemen held her firmly. The archives of the 
police were searched, and her photograph, repre- 
senting her in all the splendor of a Communarde 
ws was soon found. Denial was impos- 
sible. 

















—————__—_¢4~o—__—__—_ 
BOYS BURIED IN THE SAND. 
There are deserts in this country which prove 
as fatal to the liv: . of travellers as the desert of 
Sahara. A Colorado journal gives the following 
incident: 


Last Monday two Mexican boys were taking @ 
| herd of seven hundred sheep across the sane 
| hills of the ‘Lomas del Arreno,”’ about twenty- 


who shared alike his labors and his rewards. Impressed with their importance, the Board of | four miles northerly from Fort Garland. These 


| sand hills extend gut into the San Luis Valley 
about fifteen miles, opposite the Mosco Pass. 
| The herders undertook to make a “short cut 
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across the hills, instead of going around, as di- 
rected by their father. At first every thing moved 
gayly; the boys and sheep and dogs only sank a 
few inches in the light, white sand, and they 
thought how foolish it was for men to go around 
twenty miles, when it was only four miles across. 
But before they were half across the hills one of 
those sudden storms arose common to this local- 
ity. Up came a gentle breeze. The breeze be- 
came a wind, and the wind an awful hurricane. 
The sand moved about in blinding clouds; hills 
changed to holes, and every hole was a seething 
cauldron. 

The poor boys struggled hard to avert their 


- “a 
doom; and one of them managed by drawing his | 


serap:e over his head, and keeping his feet, and 
climbing as the ‘sand piled up around him, to 
survive the tornado. His younger brother suc- 
cumbed to the suffocating blast, and the brave 
boy sank beneath the sand, surrounded by his 
bleating sheep and whining dogs. 
storm ceased, as suddenly as it had commenced, 
the oldest found himself alone, with quiet mounds 
of glistening sand all around him, and not a trace 
of the cruel storm nor a wreck of the sad disas- 
ter could be seen. 


He hurried home, where he arrived the next | 


day, and told a tale of terror. The whole plaza 
turned out to search for the lost body and to dig 
out the missing sheep. 
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For the Companion. 


BUNNIE. 

A little gray squirrel lives up in a tree, 

I think he’s as cunning as cunning can be; 

He chatters, and frisks, and plays with me so, 

And blinks at me—that’s his “good-morning,” you 
know,— 

A right frolicsome elf, though ’tis my firm belief, 

This same little squirrel’s 1 most arrant thief. 

For last fall when we gathered the walnuts so 
brown, 

And papa climbed the tree to shake them all down, 

As we left them awhile to get baskets enough, 

Out scampered shy Bunny, and soon whisked them 
off. 

And when we came back, this robber so bold 

Winked, as much as to say, “Now confess you are 
sold!”* 

Now cold winter has come, and from his ample store 

He feasts upon nuts, though we wish we had more; 

Yet not for the world would we bring him to grief,— 

I wonder if Bunny knows which is the thief, 

Or if, cracking nuts in the home-nest so dim, 

He tells Mrs. Bun, that awe stole them from him. 

CHRISTABEL. 


7? 


For the Companion. 


FIVE RIDES AT GRANDMA’S. 
Part III. 

For two or three days after the sleigh-ride it 
Was so rainy that the little girls were not allowed 
out of doors. It was quite a comfort to them as 
well as to grandma and auntie that the barn was 
not far away, and that there was a grand good 
swing there. Protected with waterproofs and 
tubbers, the children could run, screaming and 
langhing, out to the barn for an hour’s frolic. 
They were playing there one afternoon when the 
sin came out for a little while and almost 
cleared the clouds away. Then May begged for 
her ride, which was this; that each should 
Mount in turn on old Tom, and have a horse- 
back ride around the yard. Good-natared Wil- 
liam carried out the programme for them, lead- 
ing Tom and watching that no one slipped off. 
For a grand finale he put them all on Tom to- 
gether, and took them up to the house for the 
older folks to enjoy the sport. 
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Tom's back was rather short for five riders, 
and it was only by the constant aid of William’s 
‘tong arms that Midget kept her seat in the 


ar, 


But the place the children most enjoyed was 


When the | 





grandma’s garret. Has your grandma got a gar- 
ret? No? Then I cannot begin to make you 
know how nice a place itis. So many corners 
where you can hide. Such pokey little places 
away under the eaves which you have to leave 
only to mice,—if grandma is so unfortunate as 
to have mice,—but above all, such queer things 
stowed away there. The quilting frames, the 
old, old cradle, the unused trundle bed, and the 
sailor chests that must have been round the 
| world many times over. 

If grandma’s garret has a spinning wheel, so 
much the better. This grandma’s attic had not 
that, but it had what answered just as well,—a 
capital assortment of old-fashioned bonnets and 
dresses. 

Some of them ought to have been given away 


| could cureme if I got one. 


eases any more than other folks; but I guess 
they do, the Bible ‘don’t lic, so I aint agoing to 
dive any more, and I guess I'll go and tell mam- 
ma;”’ so she went into the house and assured 
her mother, with a solemn face, that she should 
never dive any more. 

“Why,” said Mrs. Leanard, “I thought you 
liked to dive.” 

“Well,” said May, “my Bible says that divers | 
have diseases, and I don’t believe Dr. Smith | 


” 


Mrs. Leanard was very much surprised, and | 
asked to see the passage. May showed it to her, | 
and her mamma explained it to her; and May, | 
satisfied that she was in no danger of getting 
| sick, went to the river and had a fine time. 





long ago, but now they were useless except for | 


rags or to amuse the children. 
amusement the children got out of them as soon 
| as they found them out. 

Auntie opened the trunk which contained 


| these clothes one day, when the children were | 


quite in despair to know what they should do. 
| They went into the trunk with a shout. 

| Gerty and Lizzie rigged themselves first, and 
| began to play the fine lady. That is grandma’s 
| wedding bonnet which Belle is putting on. 

| Bunch put on grandpa’s old, battered hat, 
and when it dropped down over her ears she ran 
| about playing blind-man’s-buff; and before May 
| had a chance to make her selection from the 
| trunk Bunch had aught her. 





When they were all in costume, they trotted 
down stairs and paraded before grandma and 
auntie, who laughed till they cried at the absurd 
figures. 

The next day it was pleasant again, and the 
four visitors went home. 

And Bunch did not have her special ride? 
Auntie thought so for awhile, till one day a little 
later in the season, when William was cutting 
some fodder corn for the cows, two pattering 
feet went past auntie’s window and down the 
driveway, and a little while after there came in 
sight the prettiest picture that ever was. 

If only Mr. Prang could have it among his 
beautiful chromos I am sure there would be 
plenty to buy it. 

And what made that lovely picture? Why, it 
was only Miss Midget sitting atop of a barrow- 
load of corn which William was wheeling up the 
doorway. 

But little Bunch, with her white dress, her red 
jacket, her brown shade hat and golden locks, 
contrasted charmingly with the emerald grecn 
of the rustling corn, and with William’s blue 
overalls, tanned face and white shirt. 

Then the background of dark evergreens and 
bright lindens was lighted up here and there by 
the afternoon sun, which, shining aslant on the 
sloping lawn beyond, made auntie think of 

“Sweet fields arrayed in living green.” 


“O, ’tis so nice!” Bunch exclaimed. “Do 
tome and ride here to, William!” 

“But who would wheel us?” laughed William. 

“O, I would.” 

William laughed again, and auntie laid both 
picture and talk away on some safe shelf in her 
memory, where they never should get rubbed 
out. 

So Putchikins did have her ride, after all. 


M.T.C. 
—— 


For the Companion. 
MAY’S MISTAKES. 


May Leanard was nine years old, and lived on 
a farm in New Jersey with her parents and little 
brother Freddy. 

She had learned to swim and dive in a river 
which ran near her father’s farm; she enjoyed 
the latter accomplishment very much, but one 
Saturday, as she was studying her Sunday 
school lesson, she came to this verse: “And they 
brought unto Him all sick people that were taken 
with divers diseases.”” There she stopped, and 
said to herself, “I didn’t know divers had dis- 
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WHITE’S SPECIALTY 
FOR DYSPEPSIA 


Cures Headache, Heartburn, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Dizziness, Costiveness, Wind, Melancholy, and other 
symptoms of Dyspepsia, and while it contains no Alcohol, 
tones the whole system. 
H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
FOR SALE BY 
JOWUN F. HENRY, New York: 
FRENCH, RICHARDS & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 
VAN SCHAAK, STEVENSON & REID, Cnicaco, 
JOUN D,. PARK, Crxcixnati, O. 
BELL & BROWN, Nevapa City, Cat. 
Price One Dollar per Bottle. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
leowtf ; . 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
BLANKS. 
(Fill the blanks with the same letters transposed. } 


Among the of Greenland is the frequent 
appearance of —— ——. 

They were indulging in pleasant -—— under the 
ld —. 





It is a sign of 





when it leads a person to —— 








the value of — —— —. 
I. P. B. 
2. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. An article. 


2. A connective. 
3. A divine messenger. 


Punctual people 





4. Abbreviation of one of the United States. 
5. Part of a house. C. W. MANN. 
3. 
REBUS. 





A bouquet. 


4. 
WORD SQUARE. 


A craft that sails from strand to strand, 
What Dido cut to win her hill; 

A thought, however small or grand ; 
The fuel Ireland uses still. Uno Hoo. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


Whate’er we have, of best or worst, 

Is better when it is my Jirst, 

Except one thing,* which people say 

Is better just the other way! 

My second all have more or less, 

And hope throughout them some to bless; 
And of my third all own some hundreds more, 
Than of my second they can ever store. 


My whole delights us once at least each year, 
And gives an impulse to a fresh career. 
Aunt Lots. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The word is CArret. The blanks are to be filled 
with these words: Ape, cat, cars, cart. Pet, rat, ate, 
pea. Tap, rap, tear, tare, cap. Ear, tape. Tea, 
race, acre, cape, crape. 

2. A box on the ears. 

3. A rake. 

4. Brave, Riven, Avert, Verge, Enter. 

5. Indian-pipe. 

6. Braid, raid, aid, I. 


* Wine—“the o/d is better.” 





“Children’s Lives Saved for 50 Cts.”’ 


Every case of Croup can be cured when first taken by 
Dr, Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, warranted for 24 years, 
and never a bottle returned. It also cures Diarrhea, 
Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Burns and external 
Pains. Sold by the Druggists. Depot, 10 lark Place, 
New York. 2-4 





ACENTS, LOOK HERE! 
Good employment to good Agents, onacash salar 
orcommission. Address at once, for cena 





A. ELLS & CO.,, Charlotte, Mich. 





BEARDSL 
NEEDLE 
THREADER. 


A great want provided for. Entire relicf from the vex- 
| ing practice of ordinary threading. Indispensable to the 
| dim-sighted; it helps all. Simple, quick, unerring— though 
| clouds darken or Jamps are dim. Agents wanted—Men 
and women. Big protits; sells itself. Samples sent by 
| mailon receipt of 50c; with 12 Machine Needles $1 00. 
Agents order Price List of Threader and Machine Needles. 
Address IXL N DLE WORKS, Ansonia, Ct. 3—13t 

















BYERYBODY's FRIEND; or, The Universal 
4 Hand-Book; containing information on almost every 
subject: The Parlor Magician; Parlor 'Theatricals; Poet- 
ical Quotations; Language of Flowers; Useful Recipes; 
Historical Facts; Golden Maxims; Wit and Humor, ete., 
ete. Price 25 cents. 

Short-Hand Without a Master, 
art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, ‘Trials, Speeches, 
ete., may be acquired in a few hours. Price 25 cents. 

The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
| Speeches and a) 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Buttons 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
ete., ete., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 


By which the 











rice 15 cents, 
Made Easy. and the Second- 
is practiced by Robert Heller and oth= 
ers, fully ¢ In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command of our young 
friends. Price 15 cents. 

Lither of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 62 
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HENS Something to make Hens Lay. A fine 
We. Sweet Meal, made from Blood, Bones 
and meat, Trial bag, £0 cts.; 100-Ib bag, $225, BOW- 
KER & SPARROW, 29 Broad St., Boston. 3—4t 


NOVELTY 

Printing-Presses. 

The best yet mvented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed tor Gencral Job Printers. Over 
0.000 inuse. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description ot 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
51 Federal St., 


Send for Mlustrated Catalogue. 










Soston, Mass. 


r. ~ For a case of Asthma, Cough, Cold or 
Consumption that Adamson’s Balsam fails 
to cure. SO. C. GOODWIN & CO.,, 


$500 
a 49eowbt 


\ 
G OL Agents, Boston. Sample free. 


"edd ~ everywhere 
$75 to $250 per month, oorease 
mile, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
2 . SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
XN hine wil teh, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner, Price 
only $15, Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
pulled apart without tearing it. Wepay Agents from 
$75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice that amountcan be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.: 
Chicago, I11.; or St. Louis, Mo. 47—6teow 











Agents Wanted 
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OL RDS IN 


Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 
TAPE-WORM EEXOVED,in2 hours! 


Circular free. ~U 

HAM, Phila., Pa. 49cow6tp 
AGENTS Male and Female, to sell Land- 
Xx WO scape Chromos, Sell like hot cakes, 
| Two gem chromos and 32-page catalogue free. Card pho- 
| tographs, actresses in fancy costumes, dogs, comic, etc., 
$2 per hundred. Bright and gay chromos (to frame 5x7) 
$425 per hundred. Card chromos (for rewards of merit) 
#2 per hundred. Embossed frames, with glass, $1 per doz, 
| Decalcomanie (transfer without varnish), 2 cents per doz. 
| Serap-books, 75 cents. Scrap-book_pictuyes 1 cent each. 
New goods every day. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield 

Street, Boston, Mass. 37 




















OA perday! Accents wanted! Ali classes of working peo 

5 to vA) pie, of either sex, young or old, make more moncy af 

| work forusintcir epare moments or all the time than atenvthing 
| ise. Particularsiree. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland. Maine. 





The Sunscrivrion Price of the CoMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year 

THE Comranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is mace, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishe rs should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 























A SQUIRT-GUN BOAT. 


This would be an odd kind of gunboat, certainly, 
but the thing here described was no gunboat at all 
—only a boat propelled by a steam squirt. It is un- 
certain when we shall ever get at the real “first 
steamboat.” For nearly a hundred years “first 
steamboats” had disputed places with each other. 
Robert Fulton’s name long monopolized the leading 
honors, and then somebody proved (or seemed to 
prove) that John Fitch was the real pioneer in the 
steamboat business —as we 
some time ago. But now a writer in Lippincott’s 
Magazine says it is too bad not to give the credit to 
James Rumsey, who was an old acquaintance of 
Gen. Washington. 

When the little harbor at the mouth of Sir John’s 
Run, Morgan County, West Virginia, was still more 


wild and lonely than now, James Rumsey, a working | 


bath-tender at Berkley Springs, launched upon it a 


boat that he had invented of novel principle and pro- | 


pulsive force. The force was steam, and Rumsey 
had shown his model to Washington in 1780. 
Rumsey’s motion was obtained by the reaction of 
a current squirted through the stern of the boat 
against the water of the river, the current being 
pumped by steam. This action, so primitive, so re- 
mote from the principle of the engine now used, 
seems hardly worthy to be connected with the great 
revolutionary invention of steam travel; yet Wash- 
ington certified his opinion that “the discovery is of 


vast importance, and may be of the greatest useful- | 


ness in our inland navigation.” 
James Rumsey, with just a suspicion of the irrita- 
bility of talent, accused Fitch of “coming pottering 
around” his Virginia work-bench and carrying off | 
his ideas to be afterwards developed in Philadelphia. 
It ia certain that the development was great. Rum- 
sey died in England of apoplexy at a public lecture, 
where he was explaining his contrivance. 
—— “ 
A DISSIPATED HORSE, 
The dumb creation are commo 
setting the human race a good ex: 


appealed to as 
unple of sobriety, 
obedience and fidelity of 
certain animals most valued by man, as the elephant, 
the horse, and the dog will lead them to follow him 
in his viees. 











but sometimes the very 


A sud case of depravity in horseflesh is reported 
by the Paris Figaro. The favorite horse of a certain 
baron fell s sriously ill, and though eve ry care was | 
taken of the animal, it rapidly grew worse, and be- 
gan to show signs of sinking. Asa last resource the 
coachman, an “Amer 
of brandy with ginger should be administered every 
morning. The cure was most speedy, but ever since, 
the horse, having been accustomed to stand at the 
door of a wine-shop to receive its matutinal bever- 
age, now stops at every similar establishment it | 
passes, and last week, angry at not having his bitters | 
offered him, foreed himself right through the win- 
dow of a liquor merchant. 








~ - 
THE DEAD BOATMAN.,. 

Not long ago a ship was discovered at sea with 

nearly every thing in order within and about her, 


but not a soul on board—a situation fearfully sug- | 


gestive of some tragedy, but not more startling, and 
little more mysterious, than this story of Lake St. 
Clair, told by the Detroit Free Press: 


Sunday morning two farmers and their families, 
who were driving to Malden to attend church, no- 
ticed, When about eight miles below or east of the 
town, a ship’s yawl on the lake, heading towards the 
beach, and about half a mile aw ay. They could 

Mainly make out aman in the stern-sheets stee ring 
he boat with an oar, and although there were no 
vessels in sight, the morning was so pleasant and the 
sea 80 smooth, that it was supposed the man had put 


out from shore to pick up something, and but little 


attention was paid to the yawl. 
Passing the same spot on their return, the men 
foun‘ the yawLhard on the beach, and the man sit- 


informed our readers | 


an, suggested that tyvo glasses | 


THE YOUTHS 


| ting stiff and motionless in her stern. Leaving their 
wagons, they discovered that the man was i:rezen 
and lifeless. He sat bolt upright in the seat, the 
} oar being out behind, and both hands clasping the 
handle. There was about a foot of water in the 

boat, but the craft did not show rough usage. 

There was no name on the boat, and the person 

who brought the information to Windsor yesterday 
| could not say that any thing was found on the per- 
| son of the man to reveal his identity, nor to chow 
| how he had been cast adrift. No one could say how 
| long he had been afloat or when death overtook him. 
There was neither mast nor sail to the boat, and 
there was nothing in it but the one oar, showing that 
the poor fellow had not intended a long trip any- 
| where, : and that he must have been blown off the 
shore. 

He had used his oar to keep before the wind, and | 
had frozen to death in his seat. For days, and per- 
| haps for a fortnight, the frozen man sat there with 
| his icy fingers clinging to the ashen oar, and the | 
| gales and the waves spared him to reach the shore 
| and receive Christian burial. Truly, the great lakes 
have their mysteries as well as the broad ocean. | 





ccaneneeeaimameenene 
REBUKED BY A LADY. 

For several ye ars New York has looked well after 
the welfare of her dumb animals, thanks to Mr. | 
Bergh. Once, ch ast, a female helper from abroad 
came to his aid in the cause of merey where he and 
his men were not for the moment at hand. The 
Portsmouth Journal says: 





A large and powerful horse, harnessed to an im- 
mense cart loaded with ice, upon which were seated 
three men, was seen struggling along one of the busi- 
ness streets of New York a few days ago, straining 
every nerve to draw the heavy burden. Quite a 
crowd of idlers were following to witness the efforts 
of the noble animal to perform the cruel task im- 
posed upon him by the brutal driver and his unfeel- 
ing companions, 

The horse fell to his knees on the flag-stones of a 
eross-walk over which he could not drag the over- 
|} loaded cart. The whip of the driver was swung 
| aloft, to descend with a stinging cut upon the flank 
| of the distre ssed horse ; when the ¢ vowel opened as if 
: to a grace ful lady, whose resolute * Don’t 
| ke,” stayed the cruel arm and saved the ter- 
| rified and trembling beast from the torturing lash. 
Then with flashing eyes snd a ealm voice, she or- 
dered the men to descend and lighten the load. 

After her comuni ids were obeyed, the lady quietly 
walked awe the lookers-on respectfully applaud- 
| ing the brave act of the f air stranger. 




















a ~ 2 
AN INCIDENT OF THE LONDON FOG, 
London is ringing with stories of the adventures 
| Which have happened during the darkness, one of 
which is worth quoting. 


An old gentleman who had some business at Char- 
ing Cross made his way as faras the Strand, but there 
completely lost himself. He crept slowly on and on, 
without the least idea of where he was going until he 
found himself descending some steps. On_ these 
| steps he plumped against a man who was coming up 
them. 

“Hollo!” said the old gentleman. 

“Hollo!” said the man. 

“Can you te IL me ?’ said the 
Lam going to? 

“Yes,” said the man; “if you go straight on you 
will walk into the river, for I’ve just come out of it.’ 





old gentleman, “where 





a 
HOW THE OLD LADY TOLD THE 
STORY, 


During the rebellion an old lady living near 
Blac ksburg, Va., was told bya man who had deserted 
from Lee’s army that the Yankees were fortiiying at 
| Blacksburg, and Capt. McCosling had gone with his 
| company ot cavalry to drive them away. While he 
| Was te ling the old Jady this the provost guard came 
} and arrested the man. The old huiy tok lone of her 
neighbors who passed along the road where she lived 
| the following: 
“There was an exerter from Capt. Lee’s company 
came here this morning, and said the Y¥ ankees wi is 
mortifying at Blacksburg, and that Capt. Goslin had 
went with his critter company to form a streak of 
| fight and drive them away ; and while the exerter was 
telling me this, the provoking g guard ¢: une along and 
interested him and carried ty away. 











———— 
PROFEEL. 

A gentleman and his wife, just returned from the 
| White Mountains, tell an amusing story in connec- 
| tion with the Profile House. While out driving they 

met a man of the New Hampshire type of the Yan- 

| kee, of whom the lady asked the Way to the Profile 
House, pronouncing it profeel. Looking up with a 
shrewd expression, the Yankee said, ““«We have 

| w ood-piles up here; we don’t have any wood peels!” 


je ~ i 
LONG NOSE AND QUICK WIT. 


|} A man with 


a good deal of proboscis generally 


| knows what he is about. 


Mr. Smith, who has a very long nose, was met by 
a neighbor one frosty morning, who sang out, “Hol- 
}lo, Smith! I met the end of “your nose back here a 
piece, and saw it completely frozen.” 
| “No fault of mine,’ said the undisturbed Smith ; 
| “L rubbed it as far as I could reach.’ 





| SILVER TirPED SHoES.—Household economists say that 


silver tipped shoes for childven will last twice or three 
times as long as others, a fact worth remembering by 
those about to purchase winter shoes for the family. The 
silver tips add but a few cents to the cost and prevent the 
shoes from wearing out at the toes. Their value is well 
endorsed by those who have experience in the manage- 
ment of families. 


“O, mamma, what shall I do?” 
nie, with a plaintive voice. 


says ten-year old An- 


; specimen book. 


| several hundred engravings. 


cod JMPANION. 


G27 = A MONTIL to Male or Female Agents. Nov- 
wedded evry Cu., Biddeford, Me. 49—13t 


OATH KA GLYCERINE TOILET 


SUAP. Svid everywhere. 





FOREIGN STAMPS.—New Circulars and an un- | 
used Foreign Stamp sent free — receipt of 3-cent | 


stamp. E. B. CRAVO, Concord, N 5eowst 

N ONEY made rapid/y with Stencil and Key C heck 
1 Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full partic ulars 
5s. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 


Wwe E SHOU LD NOT suffer from a 2 ¢ ough, whic ha 
1ew doses of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral willcure. 
Time, comfort, health, are all saved by it. 5-1 


TYPE Type ee up expressly for Amateur Print- 
* ers by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send —. 





s printed in 
oo of 
u 


ADDRESS OR VISITING C 

best style, sent by mail for 25 cts. 
styles, all colors, for 10 cts. Agent’s outfit, 20 ¢ 

3—4t ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, “Boston. 


THE BEST PAPER! TRY IT!! 


The Scientific American is the cheapest and best 
illustrated weekly paper published. Every number con- 
tains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new machinery, 
| novel inventions, Bridges, Engineering works, Architect- 
ure, improved Farm Implements and every new discovery 
in Chemistry. year’s numbers contain &32 pages and 
Thousands of volumes are 
preserved for binding and reference. The practical re- 
ceip sare well worth ten times the subse ription wine 
Terms, $3 a year by mail. Specimens sent free. A ne 
volume commences January 3, 1874. May be ‘had of ‘all 


News Dealers, 

> yy) ~ obtained on the best terms. 
I A TE NTS Mode fa of new inventions and 
sketches examined, and advice free, All patents are pub- 
lished inthe Scientific American the week they issue. 
Send tor Pamphlet, 110 pages, containing laws and full 
directions for obtaining Patents, 

Address for the Paper or concerning Patents, 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 
Branch Office, cor. F and 7th Streets, Washington, D. C. 

2—4t 















PATENTS OBTAINED --~-- for Inventors. 
No chargesunlesssuccessful. Pamphletsent free. 
C. A. Suaw, Solicitor, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


‘Mothers, 


WHY DO YOU NEGLECT TO BUY 


SILVER TIPPED 


Shoes for your children? They never wear 
through at the toe. 5—4t 





SINGER PATTERN 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 
New and complete for $30. E: xct duplicates. Agents, 
3uyers, Dealers and Users can 8: $35 on each ma- 
chine. Agents w: mes “l. Address with Long ea (6 cents) 
yostage HARRIS BROTHERS, 347 Notre Dame Street, 
Montreal, Gaate. 5—8t 


way at »p 

YOUNG AME RICA PRINTING PRESS, 
PRICES 
From $12 to $75. 

For Twelve Dollars I sell a 
press which took the diploma at 
the late Industrial Exhibition in 
New York, and with which a 
written guaranty will be given 
that it will print a single line as 
well as a form of type 4x6 inches 
without a blur or blemish. Cir- 

cular and specimens of printing 
=sent free. Specimen Book of 
pe, —_ etc , ten cents. JO- 

H WATSON, 8 Province St., 
w York 2—4t 


“The Verdict” 
GOOD CABLE SCREW WIRE 


Boots and Shoes 
























sb 
Murray St., N 


Soston; 5: 





BETTER THAN PEGGED OR SEWED. 
5—4t 





Pearl's White Glycerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
—— = Spots, Freckles, 
tii in, Moth-Patche: Black 
Gives a Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
Permanent. Ly orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, soft, 

e ome and pliable. For Chapped 

OMplexion. 


SCY CERINY 




















it is the best thing in the world. 





Sold at 299 Broad y, New 
York, and by all Druggists. 1 
42— e 


Buffalo Telegraph Institute, 


YOUNG MEN AND L: ~ qualified to earn a sala- 


ry of $50 to $100 per month very graduate secures a 
position. Address with stamp for catalogue. C.L. BRY- 
ANT, — Buffalo, N.Y. 4—2t 





sending us six-cent ¢ stamp will receive 
samples of Decaleomania, or Transfer 
Pictures, and Catalogue. These beau- 
tiful Pictures embrace every variety of 


Oo N E subject—Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, 
Animals, Comic, ete. 100 assorted Pic- 


tures sent for 50 cents. Any child can transfer them. Also 
exquisite domestic and foreign Chromos, suitable for 


fr: tuning, § 5 for 50 cer 
5—2t s. L. PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine St., 








New York. 





SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


Multitudes of them suffer, linger and die, because of Pin 
Worms. ‘The ouly known remedy for these most trouble- 





“Mamma, ‘niuse me,” adds curly-headed Harry, 
the patient, loving mother with wistful eye 
something to satisfy her br dren, 

If she had now Avilude, or Game of Birds, it would be 
just the thing. Sent postpaid for seventy-five cents, by 
West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 4—2t 


and 


looks 






t, restless cl 








MY FRIEND, stop that terrible cough, 
consuniptive’s grave by using 
| Discovery. For curing 
| diseases it hos never been e+ 


and thus avoid a 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medic: 

1 throat, bronchial and lu: 
jailed. Sold by Drnagists. 





for | * 


some and dangerous of all worms in children or adults is 
| Dr. Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup. Purely vegetable; 
s death to all worms; a valuable cathartic, ell bene- 
| fle ial to health. Warranted. GEO. C. GOODWIN & 
| CO., Boston. Pie ast 





WHITE LEAD 
OR OTH ER 





JAN. 29, 1874. 


INSURANCE AGENCY: 
WV ie 
co eten 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE 


Is an invaluable remedy for 








DANDRUFF. 


Boston, Ocr. 30. 
I have used less than a bottle. The dandruff, and the 
irritation which caused it, have entirely disappeared, and 
my hair was never before in so good ¢ oy ULLER. 


BALDNESS. 


Boston, Noy. 

I have used the contents of one bottle, and my bald pat 
is covered all over with young hair, about three-eighths 
of an inch long, which appears strong and healthy, and 
determined to grow. 

D. T. MERWIN, 


LOSS OF HATR. 


Boston, Jury 19, 
One application allayed the itching and irritation; in 
three or four days the redness and tenderness disappe: ared 
—the hair ceased to fall, and 1 have nowa thick growth 


of new hair. 
SUSAN R. POPE, 


IRRITATION OF THE SCALP. 


WATERVILLE, ME., § 
T purchased a bottle only, for the purpose of a hair 
dressing; but, to my surprise, it has entirely removed the 
irritation of so long standing. I have recommended it to 
several of my friends, who were afflicted in the same way, 
and it has wholly eradicated the disease. 
JOSEPH HILL, Jr. 


HAIR-DRESSING. 


New York, Serr. 

For some time past I have been using your C ocoaine, 
and think it far preferable to any thing 1 have ever used 
for the hair. 

5—te FRANK LESLIE. 








r. 15. 








Printing Presses. "hrc! 


$6en's S's $1182" & 


culars, Etc, 
Business en do their own Printing and Ad. 








amusement and mor: ey making. Send siamp 
for cirenlar, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 





CELSIOR & 





Rare Chance to Save Money. 


A MAGAZINE AND A NEWSPAPER. 


BOTH FOR LITTLE MORE THAN THE PRICE OF ONE. 


THE NEw YorkK TRIBUNE has completed arrangements 
with the principal magazines and periodicals of this coun- 
try and Europe, by which it is enabled to supply these 
publications, together with either edition of Tur Trievns, 
at avery marked reduction from the regular subscription 
price. The periodicals for which subscriptions may be 


sent, at any time, to THE TRIBUNE are given below, with 
of the 


the regular price of each and the reduced price 
combination with THE TRIBUNE: 


regular 
price. 





‘ # Publishers’ 














| me ot 's anata beweeeseceewecnes 400 $500 $60 

Harper’s Bazar. 400 5 00 6 00 
Harper’s Week 4 00 5 00 6 0 
Every Saturday 5 00 5 75 6 75 
Scribner’s Month! 400 5 00 6 00 
St. Nicholas.. 3 00 425 5% 
The Nation.. 5 00 6 00 7 
Littell’s Living Ag 8 00 8 50 9 50 
— Monthly 4 00 5 00 6 00 
yalaxy........ 400 500 60 
Scientitic American, 3 00 450 50 
Appletons’ Journal.. 4 00 5 00 6 
Popular Science Monthly. 5 00 5 75 67 
New York Medical Journal 4 00 5 00 6 0 
Phrenological Journal 3 00 400 5 00 
The Science of — 2 00 3 00 40 
New York Wee! 3 00 4 50 5 F 
Leslie’s Ilustrs ated News paper 4 00 5 00 60 
Chimney Corney ° 400 5 00 6 0 
Leslie’s Lady’s Journal.. 4 00 5 00 6 00 
Leslie’s Boys’ ond Girls’ Weekl 2 50 400. 50 
Pleasant Hours.. : 1 50 3 00 40 
Boys of America 1 50 300 «40 
Old and New. 400 5 00 6 w 
Godey’s Lady’s 3 00 4 2! 5% 
The Nursery.. 1 50 3 00 40 
Blackwood’s M¢ e .. 400 5 00 60 
The Edinburgh Revie Mo wcnsnudeess 400 o 60 


Make your own selections from this list and remit either 
by money order, draft, or registered letter, directly to THE 
TRIBUNE, and you will receive both magazine and news- 
paper. Address 

4—2t THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


——— 





TO BOOK ACENTS. 


WANTED, a General Agent in every State in the 
Union for a Great Book, now ready, to be sold 8oLELT 
BY SUBSCRIPTION. A novelty , superbly gotten up. Par 
ticulars on application. 

Local Agents will be wanted everywhere. 

Address SHEPARD & GILL, 

2—4t Boston, Mass. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STeEertit PEN 8S. 
43 Sold by all dealers. ly 





EARNED BY 
Send for a circular 


WILLA AMS, 46 
n St., N.Y. 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


0, 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. All de- 
posits made in this Institution commence drawing it- 
terest on the first day of each and every month. Interest 
is paid for every full calendar month the money remains 
in Bank, thereby securing to the depositor an average 
rate of interest exceeding that paid by any other savings 





institution. The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205 
000 for the express protection of depositors. ids 
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